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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE CIVIL 
MAGISTRATE IN THE FAR EAST 


JOHANNES G. VOS 


N DISCUSSING Christian missions and the civil magistrate 

in the Far East we shall deal chiefly, though not exclusively, 
with those countries of the Far East where the most difficult 
problems in the relation between Christianity and the State 
have arisen in recent years, namely the Japanese Empire 
(including Korea and Formosa), Manchukuo and those por- 
tions of China which have come under Japanese occupation. 
We shall consider the conception of religious liberty in rela- 
tion to missions, the ways in which the freedom of Christianity 
is infringed by the State, and the reaction of missions and 
churches to the demands of the State, and then we shall seek 
to formulate a Scriptural course of action with reference to 
these demands. 


I. 


THE CONCEPTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
RELATION TO MISSIONS 


The conception of the limited function of the civil magistrate 
has long been recognized, though not always fully realized in 
practice, in Western countries, but in+the Far East it is 
almost unknown, and to the Oriental — often even to the 
Oriental Christian—almost incomprehensible. Although nearly 
all countries embody in their fundamental law some kind of 
statement about religious liberty, still this is frequently quite 
unrelated to the real situation in particular countries. In 
order to grasp the present status of missions in the Far East, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction between religious 
liberty and religious toleration. Although these may seem to 


be synonymous terms, they are really contrary to each other. 
1 
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True religious liberty is a natural, God-given human right, 
which ought to be recognized and protected by the civil 
magistrate, but which does not originate in the magistrate’s 
authority any more than the: right of parents to rear their 
own children originates in the magistrate’s authority. Religious 
toleration, on the other hand, is based on the assumption that 
the civil magistrate is supreme in the sphere of religion. The 
magistrate authoritatively tolerates certain religions, not as 
a matter of intrinsic human right but as a matter of privilege 
which it is proper for him to grant or to withhold. This 
toleration implies that the magistrate may restrict and regu- 
late that which he has officially tolerated. Such toleration is 
often called “‘liberty’”’ and at the same time represented as 
being granted by the State. The claim of the civil magistrate 
to supremacy in the sphere of religion is a seed of error 
which has taken firm root in the Far East, and which when 
fully developed cannot but bring forth a harvest of bitter 
fruits. 

True religious liberty necessarily includes three elements: 
(1) freedom of thought and belief; (2) freedom of profession 
and practice, including freedom to propagate one’s religion 
among the adherents of other faiths; and (3) freedom to 
abstain from contrary practices, not only in the sphere of 
religion in the strict sense, but in any sphere of life. With 
reference to this third element, the citizen, not the magistrate, 
must be the judge of what practices are contrary to his own 
religious belief. Only in case the actual rights of other persons, 
or the safety of civil society, are truly endangered, can the 
civil magistrate legitimately overrule the conscience of the 
individual. Lacking one or more of these elements, nothing 
purporting to be religious liberty can be acknowledged to be 
truly such. Even where there is a constitutional guarantee 
of religious liberty, true religious liberty may be non-existent, 
because local officials may uniformly disregard constitutional 
provisions and there may be no legal means available for 
obtaining constitutional rights. Moreover, the State may set 
forth nationalism as a super-religion, demanding supreme de- 
votion of all citizens, thus nullifying all guarantees of religious 
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liberty by depriving citizens of freedom to believe that God 
is higher than the State and to act accordingly. 

The various countries of the world may be classified in 
three groups according to their relation to the principle of 
religious liberty. First, there are countries where true religious 
liberty exists, in actual practice as well as on paper, adequately 
guaranteed by law and protected by the civil magistrate who 
is the minister of God to men for good. In such countries 
there can be no real conflict between Christian missions and 
the civil magistrate. Second, there are countries where neither 
religious liberty nor toleration exists, so that the profession 
and practice of Christianity, and hence all real Christian 
missionary work, is practically impossible and can be carried 
on, if at all, only in semi-secrecy. There can hardly be a 
conflict between Christian missions and the civil magistrate; 
the problem is rather how Christian missions can effect an 
entrance at all. Third, there are countries in which the place 
of religious liberty is taken by a greater or lesser degree of 
religious toleration. Certain religious bodies are authoritatively 
permitted by the State, and their practice and propagation 
are subject, to a greater or lesser degree, to the magistrate’s 
regulation and control. This toleration is usually represented 
by the magistrate as being full religious liberty, which is 
natural enough since the magistrate’s conception of the scope 
of his own functions and authority differs widely from the 
Biblical conception of the limited function of civil government. 
It has been said that a number of years ago it was held that 
labor unions could not be legal in a certain country, because 
no law had been enacted granting permission to such organi- 
zations to exist. This may serve, perhaps, as an illustration 
of the Oriental conception of the functions of the civil magis- 
trate; it is precisely this type of thought that the Christian 
missionary and the Christian church are facing in some fields 
of the Far East today. This third group includes some of 
the great mission fields of the Far East, as well as some fields 
in other parts of the world, and it is this group that is raising 
the most difficult problems for Christian missions today. These 
problems, far from being, as they are often represented, mere 
“‘misunderstandings’’, are really the inevitable result of the 
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clash of irreconcilable conceptions of civil government in re- 
lation to the sphere of religion. The reality and inevitability 
of this clash are clearly shown by a recent Japanese writer: 


“One reason why the position of the church is so difficult 
today is that governmental forces press it harder than 
previously. Formerly, Christianity experienced difficulties 
in its cultural relationships. Today throughout the world 
there are totalitarian States which are not only political 
entities but which also restrict and control the people’s 
social and economic existence and their thought and 
religious life. They seek by every possible means and by 
endless effort to subordinate the people to the leadership 
of the State. The existence of the church was formerly 
independent of politics and it also sought to maintain its 
freedom, but today it cannot exist unless it fits into the 
political system. It is inevitable, therefore, that we should 
consider how to conduct our religious life and thought 
under such conditions as well as how to settle the prob- 
lems of individual faith arising out of this situation. This 
is, of course, a world-wide problem, but mission lands with 
characteristic cultures such as China and Japan have 
difficulties which the European and American Christian 
peoples do not easily grasp.” 


Christian missions and the Christian church are faced with 
this serious alternative: either to “‘fit into the political system”, 
thus becoming an adjunct of the State, or to refuse to be 
fitted into the political system, thus hazarding external peace 
and security for the sake of faith and a good conscience. 
The church faces the choice of becoming a subsidiary of the 
State, or bearing the reproach of Christ outside the camp. 


Il. 


THE FREEDOM OF CHRISTIANITY INFRINGED 
BY THE STATE 


The official restriction which is the logical implication of 
the conception of authoritative religious toleration has been 
exercised upon Christianity along three principal lines: (1) the 
denial of the educational rights of Christians; (2) the demand 


* “Christianity in Japan, China, An Analysis of Developments”, by 
Ken Ishihara, in The Trans-Pacific, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, January 4, 1940 
(Tokyo), p. 44. 
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for participation in idolatrous rites as a pledge of civil alle- 
giance; and (3) the requirement that Christian missions and 
churches accept control by the civil magistrate. 

The first of these, the denial of the educational rights of 
both missions and churches, is becoming more and more promi- 
nent throughout the sphere of Japanese dominion. More and 
more the State tends to assert that education is its exclusive 
prerogative. Thus in Manchukuo, for example, although mis- 
sion and other Christian schools have for several years been 
licensed by the State (under increasingly strict governmental 
control), it now appears that the State has embarked on a 
program of taking over most, if not all, primary and secondary 
schools and operating this type of education itself. Of course 
the teaching in State schools is anything but Christian in its 
content and point of view, and participation in polytheistic 
worship is required of every student. This program, when 
fully carried out, will not only prevent missions from operating 
such schools, but will render impossible the existence, under 
whatever auspices, of Christian primary or secondary schools. 
A group of Christian converts cannot operate a primary 
school for their own children, for by doing so they would be 
encroaching upon the alleged domain of the State. This situ- 
ation is extremely serious. The covenant youth of the Chris- 
tian church must either grow up illiterate, or receive their 
education in schools which are strongly biassed against Chris- 
tianity. An illiterate church is certain to be an ignorant church, 
and consequently a weak church, a ready victim to heresy 
and a poor match for the subtleties of its foes. On the other 
hand, what could be more perilous than to expose the children 
of the church, during their formative years, to an educational 
system which is utterly opposed to Christianity and which is 
saturated with the doctrines of emperor-worship, State-deifi- 
cation and humanistic ethics? Yet the majority of native 
Christians in Manchukuo seem scarcely to realize that this 
problem exists, far less to be ready to try to do anything 
about it. Meantime the State is at work, day after day, 
impressing non-Christian thought upon the minds of the youth 
of the church. This is certain to have an extremely adverse 
effect on the future leadership of the church, and consequently 
in time on the church itself. 
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The second line of State restriction of the freedom of 
Christianity, the demand for participation in idolatrous rites 
as a pledge of civil loyalty, really constitutes an oblique 
attack upon Christianity under the pretext of patriotism. 
Christians are citizens, and as such owe civil allegiance to 
the State. All that the State demands, it is alleged, is that 
its citizens manifest a proper spirit of loyalty to their country. 
What could be more reasonable than this? But here the snare 
is introduced by which the consciences of Christian people 
are taken captive to the obedience of men in the things of 
God. Almost invariably the particular ceremony, designated 
by the State as a pledge of loyalty, itself partakes of the 
nature of polytheistic worship. Christian citizens are thus 
placed in a dilemma. If they comply with such demands, 
they sin against God and injure their own conscience. If they 
refuse compliance, they are liable to be charged with disloyalty 
to the State. The State never admits that such demands are 
an infringement of the freedom of Christianity, and cannot 
make such an admission, because the totalitarian conception 
of the State implies that religion must be confined to formal 
worship, pious feelings and mystical experience. Such a State 
can never allow the Christian conception of religion as the 
ruling principle of all of life. It is inevitable that there should 
be conflict between such a State and all that can be truly 
called Christianity. The oblique nature of the attack may 
deceive careless Christians and may serve to vindicate the 
State in the eyes of foreign countries, but cannot mitigate 
the fact that Christians are required by the State to worship 
that which is not God. 


In Japan, Korea, Formosa and Manchukuo participation 
in worship at Shinto shrines is required of common schools, 
colleges and universities, both public and private, and on 
various occasions all teachers and students of such institutions 
are required to perform the ceremonies of bowing reverently 
to the Emperor’s portrait and of bowing reverently in the 
direction of the Imperial palace. In Manchukuo the worship 
of Confucius has been revived by the State, and practically 
all schools are required twice each year to repair to the local 
Confucian temple, where the teachers and students participate 
in the worship of the deified sage. All of these ceremonies 
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are specified by the State as pledges of civil loyalty. In the 
Japanese Empire and Manchukuo participation in ceremonies 
at Shinto shrines and war memorials was formerly required 
only of ordinary schools and governmental organs, but this 
requirement is now being extended to embrace various other 
civic bodies and social organizations, including, in some cases, 
Christian congregations and ecclesiastical judicatories as such. 
This ‘‘State Shinto” has been affirmed by a high official of 
the Japanese Government to be not a religion, but absolute 
as ‘‘the way of the gods” and above religion.2 The Government, 
in requiring Christians to participate in Shinto rites, has 
attempted to avoid the charge of persecuting Christianity by 
the assertion that the ceremonies of State Shinto are non- 
religious in character. The attempt to solve the problem in 
this way, of course, makes the State the judge of what is 
and what is not religious worship, so that the Christian citizen 
is deprived of his freedom of conscience, quite apart from the 
question of whether the claim that these rites are non-religious 
in character can be allowed as valid. 


On the basis of the Government’s assertion that the rites 
of State Shinto are non-religious, almost all branches of the 
Christian church throughout the Japanese Empire have capitu- 
lated on the question of participation in these rites. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which before 1935 had been rather 
strongly opposed to participation, reversed its position, the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda having decided that the 
rites, though in earlier times religious, today possess only civil 
significance. The reaction of the great majority of Protestants 
to the State’s demands is exemplified by the resolution passed 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Korea 
in September, 1939, which was as follows:4 


2 Interpretation of the ‘Religious Bodies Law’, p. 25. (This is a book in 
the Japanese language, published in Tokyo, 1939. My reference is to the 
ninth edition, published 1940). Compare The Presbyterian Guardian, 
Vol. 6, No. 9, September, 1939, pp. 165-166. 

3 World Dominion and the World Today, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, London, 
March-April, 1940, p. 93. 

4 The Independent Board Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, Philadelphia, 
January-February, 1940, pp. 14-15. Compare The Presbyterian Guardian, 
Vol. 5, No. 12, December, 1938, pp. 229-230. 
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“Obeisance at the Shinto shrines is not a religious act 
and is not in conflict with Christian teaching and should 
be performed as a matter of first importance thus mani- 
festing patriotic zeal.” 


Three months later the Moderator of that General Assembly 
sent out, over his own signature, a warning to all congregations 
under the Assembly’s jurisdiction, stating that refusal to par- 
ticipate in obeisance at the Shinto shrines would be “a regret- 
ful act that is in opposition to the will of the Lord’’, and that 
recusants ‘‘absolutely cannot be regarded as citizens, or as 
members of the church’? and must be subjected to church 
discipline.s 

Although both the State and most branches of the church 
seem to regard the matter as a closed question, it is necessary 
to assert that the Government’s claim that the rites of State 
Shinto are non-religious in character cannot be accepted. In 
the first place, the obvious nature of the rites themselves 
contradicts this claim. The fact that the magistrate may, by 
a stroke of official legerdemain, declare that ceremonies which 
include priesthood and altar, sacrifices and prayers, possess 
no religious significance, does not alter the situation in the 
slightest; it is not what the magistrate says about such cere- 
monies, but what they plainly are in themselves, that con- 
stitutes their inherent immorality and incompatibility with 
Christian practice. To say that the cult of the sun goddess 
Amaterasu Omikami has nothing to do with religion does not 
make it right for the Lord’s people to participate in the 
worship of the sun goddess; it only means that the sin of 
dishonesty is added to that of idolatry. The pity is that so 
many are deceived by such palpable conceits, which must 
result in dreadful injury to their own consciences in the end. 

In the second place, the claim that these rites are non- 
religious in character is contradicted by the common profession 
of the Japanese Government and people as shown, for example, 
in the descriptions of these ceremonies which appear continu- 
ally in the strictly censored Japanese press. The following 
may be cited as an example:® 


8 The Independent Board Bulletin, loc. cit. 
6 The Manchuria Daily News, April 16, 1939, p. 7. (This is a Japanese 
owned and edited newspaper published in the English language). 
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“For the second time since the outbreak of the current 
Sino-Japanese hostilities, the entire Japanese nation on 
April 25 observed a special national holiday in memory 
of the valiant dead who have fallen on the field of battle 
in the cause of Far Eastern peace and order. Divine 
Shinto rites marked by the utmost solemnity were initiated 
on the night of the 23rd for the enshrining at the Yasukuni 
Shrine of the souls of 10,389 fallen heroes, who by their 
supreme sacrifice have for eternity become the guardian 
gods of the Yamato race. The sober ritual commenced 
with what is known as the ceremony for beckoning the 
spirits of the dead back to this mundane world... 


“At the signal of the shrieking of sirens, at the precise 
hour of the arrival of His Majesty at the Yasukuni Shrine, 
thousands of citizens of Dairen, Port Arthur, Hsinking, 
Mukden and other centres in Manchuria bowed in worship 
before the War Monuments to offer a minute’s silent 
prayer to the spirits of our national heroes. Gratitude is 
hardly the word to describe the deep emotion which every 
loyal Japanese feels as he stands in venerable posture 
before these monuments. The feeling is a mixture of 
genuine thankfulness, reverence and worship.” 


In the face of the repeated appearance of such statements in 
the Japanese censored press, the Government’s assurance that 
these rites have no religious significance is simply unconvincing. 
The claim advanced by those zealots who say that State Shinto 
is not a religion but a super-religion only increases, rather 
than diminishes, the difficulties of Christians who are compelled 
to participate in these rites. For Christianity admits of no 
super-religion above itself. It is absolute, final and exclusive, 
or else not Christianity. 

Furthermore, patriotism in a professedly pagan, emperor- 
worshipping state is a very different thing from patriotism in 
Britain or America. We may accept as sound the principle 
that the citizen owes civil allegiance to his country, but when 
we seek to apply this principle in the Far East today we 
immediately encounter difficulties. It is doubtless the duty 
of subjects to “honor the king’”’,? but this means to honor 
the king as king, that is, as the supreme civil magistrate of 
the nation. Suppose that the king claims to be divine, is 
commonly regarded as divine, and that it is commonly under- 


7] Peter 2:17. 
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stood that honor paid to him is a recognition of his divinity. 
Under such circumstances, how can Christians honor the king 
without according him divine honor? If they refuse to partici- 
pate in ceremonies which regard the ruler as more than 
human, they are liable to be charged with disloyalty to the 
State. To make this clear we shall quote a further portion 
from the newspaper editorial cited above:* 


‘SHis Majesty’s gracious and considerate act in honoring 
the Yasukuni Shrine rites with his,personal attendance 
reminds us again of the virtue and strength of our national 
polity, which lies in the unity of the Throne and the 
nation. In no other country do we find a national polity 
even remotely resembling our own. The Emperor of Japan 
is infinitely greater than a Sovereign under a constitutional 
monarchy. His Majesty’s relationship to the nation is 
not merely that of ruler and subject, but of father and 
child, with all the connotations which this special relation- 
ship implies. His Majesty’s person, moreover, is invested 
with divine qualities, as the direct descendant of the Sun 
Goddess, the ancestor of the Yamato race. In His august 
person we find represented the virtues and noble aspirations 
of the Japanese nation.”’ 


Now of course ‘‘divinity’’ does not mean to a polytheist what 
it does to a monotheist. When used by polytheists it cannot 
include those absolute and incommunicable attributes which 
are inseparable from the Christian-theistic conception of God. 
The Japanese who claims that the Emperor is “‘divine’’ does 
not mean that the Emperor is the omnipotent Creator of the 
heavens and the earth; he only means that the Emperor is 
one divinity among many. There are indeed some who say 
that since no one claims that the Emperor is the God of the 
Bible, there is no reason why Christians should not honor 
him as divine in this lower sense of a human being ‘‘invested 
with divine qualities”. But this is just another sophistry to 
beguile the consciences of the simple. Christians are mono- 
theists; they not only believe that the God of the Bible is 
the living and true God, but that he is the only living and 
true God, and therefore that all others, regardless of the degree 
of divinity to which they pretend, are simply false. The Chris- 


8 The Manchuria Daily News, loc. cit. 
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tian recognizes that it is his duty to render the things of 
Caesar to Caesar, while rendering the things of God to God; 
but what is he to do if Caesar refuses to recognize this dis- 
tinction and says, in effect, ‘““Everything or nothing — being 
Caesar and being divine is all one to me’’? It is obvious that 
in such a case non-compliance is the only course open to the 
conscientious Christian. And yet compliance is the course 
advocated and followed by the majority. Such ceremonies as 
bowing reverently before the Emperor’s portrait, and in the 
direction of the Imperial palace, are commonly performed by 
multitudes of Christians in the Far East, the Second Com- 
mandment to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Even if it could be conceded that these ceremonies are 
non-religious in themselves, there would still remain the most 
serious objections to their being required of Christian churches 
and schools by compulsory government regulations. Civil alle- 
giance is the duty of citizens as such, in their individual 
capacity, not of citizens as church members or as members 
of any and every voluntary association. To demand a pledge 
of civil loyalty of a religious body, even though the pledge 
may be a thing indifferent in itself, is to violate the body’s 
specifically religious character. When earthly governments 
demand that the Christian church must aim at cultivating 
“the national spirit’, they are regarding a religious body as 
a means to a political end, and churches which comply with 
such official demands pervert the church of the living God 
into an instrument for enhancing the greatness of the State. 
The State has no legitimate authority whatever to control 
religious bodies in their specifically religious character and 
functions; therefore all demands of this sort made upon the 
church and other Christian institutions, quite apart from all 
other objections to them, constitute an encroachment of the 
civil magistrate upon the things of God, and therefore a 
dishonor to Christ and an injury to his people. 

The third line of State restriction of the freedom of Chris- 
tianity, namely, the requirement that Christian missions and 
churches accept control by the civil magistrate, is a compara- 
tively recent development. In April, 1939, the ‘Religious 
Bodies Law”’ of Japan was promulgated, and the law became 
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effective on April 1, 1940. To show the character of this law 
we shall quote some portions here:° 


Article 16 


“If the propagation of religion or doctrinal teaching, or 
the performance of religious rites, or the conduct of reli- 
gious affairs by religious bodies or teachers disturbs peace 
and order or proves contrary to the duty of national 
subjects, the competent Minister of state may restrict or 
prohibit it, or suspend the function of teachers, or cancel 
the permission of the establishment of a religious body.” 


Article 17 


“In case any religious body or any functionary in its 
service violates the law or ordinance, religious doctrine, 
sectarian institutions or organizational regulations, rules 
of a temple or of a church, or otherwise commits an act 
prejudicial to public interest, the competent Minister of 
state may cancel or suspend (the sanction), or prohibit (his 
teaching) or order such functionary to be replaced by 
another. 


a 


“In case a (religious) teacher contravenes the law or 
ordinance or otherwise commits an act prejudicial to public 
interest, the competent Minister of state may suspend his 
service.”’ 


Article 18 
“If considered necessary for the supervision of religious 
organizations, the competent Minister of state may call 


for the submission of reports or institute investigation into 
the actual state of affairs.” 


Article 26 
“In case a teacher or missionary has contravened the 
restriction, prohibition or suspension of work provided for 
in Article 16...or contravened the suspension of work 
provided for in Article 17, paragraph 2,...he shall be 
punished with penal servitude or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months or a fine of not more than 500 yen...” 


Without undertaking any extensive interpretation of the 
above, it can be seen at a glance that this law gives the civil 
magistrate an Erastian control over the Christian church. 


9 The Japan Times, September 17 and 24, and October 1, 1939. (An 
English language newspaper published in Tokyo). 
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It must be realized that the Government regards participation 
in the rites of State Shinto as ‘‘the duty of national subjects”. 
A religious body which opposes this may have its license can- 
celled, and a religious teacher who does so may be suspended 
from office in a religious body by action of the civil magistrate. 
In case a religious teacher, after being suspended by the civil 
magistrate, continues to obey the command of Christ to preach 
the gospel, he may be fined or imprisoned. Religious bodies 
are to be, not merely protected, but supervised by the State, 
and that not merely in matters of property, but in matters 
of religious doctrine. The discipline and rules of religious 
bodies are to be, not merely recognized, but actually enforced 
by the competent Minister of state. In such requirements as 
these we see that Erastian regulation and control which is 
the logical implication and consequence of authoritative tolera- 
tion as distinguished from true religious liberty. The regula- 
tions issued to enforce the law require Christian churches 
and religious teachers to apply for and obtain from the civil 
magistrate licenses to carry on their work. Thus not only 
does the State encroach upon the sphere of the church, but 
the church is required to recognize and comply with this 
encroachment by applying for and accepting licenses under 
its specifications. 

In Manchukuo a “Temporary Ordinance for the Control 
of Religious Temples and Preachers’, which was issued in 
September, 1938, provides that the civil magistrate may sus- 
pend from ecclesiastical office a preacher who opposes local 
customs, and may cancel a particular church’s permission to 
exist, either because in the magistrate’s judgment the existence 
of such church is contrary to the public welfare, “‘or for other 
reasons.” This ordinance makes the very existence of the 
church as a religious body contingent upon the express per- 
mission of the civil magistrate, which must be applied for 
and obtained. Persons who establish, dissolve or unite churches 
without having obtained the magistrate’s permission may be 
fined or imprisoned. A recent announcement in the press states 
that since the ordinance became effective, approximately seven 
thousand temples, churches and shrines have been registered 
by the Government, and that official licenses will be granted 
to about 5,400 of these, after which the authorities will in- 
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vestigate all religious bodies not having licenses and “will 
adopt appropriate measures in coping with them.’’* 

How far all this is removed from the Reformed conception 
of the legitimate relation of the civil magistrate to the sphere 
of religion and the church will appear when we note the state- 
ments of Charles Hodge on this subject: 


“The proper sphere of civil government is the civil and 
social relations of men, and their temporal welfare; con- 
science, and of course religion, are beyond its jurisdiction, 
except so far as the best interests of civil society are 
necessarily connected with them. What extent of ground 
this exception covers, ever has been, and probably will 
ever remain a matter of dispute. Still it is to be remembered, 
that it is an exception; religion and morality, as such, are 
not within the legitimate sphere of the civil authority. 
To justify the interference of the civil government, there- 
fore, in any given case, with these important subjects, an 
exception must be made out. It must be shown that an 
opinion or a religion is not only false, but that its preva- 
lence is incompatible with the rights of those members of 
the community who are not embraced within its com- 
munion, before the civil authority can be authorized to 
interfere for its suppression. It is then to be suppressed, 
not as a religion, but as a public nuisance. God has 
ordained civil government for the promotion of the welfare 
of men as members of the same civil society; and parental 
government, and the instruction and discipline of the 
church, for their moral and religious improvement. And 
the less interference there is between these two great 
institutions, in the promotion of their respective objects, 
the better.” 


As Dr. Hodge pointed out, the civil magistrate possesses no 
jurisdiction over conscience, religion and morality as such, 
though of course this does not mean that the civil magistrate 
has nothing whatever to do with these subjects, nor does it 
imply that there are no matters in which the civil magistrate 
may legitimately exercise authority over the church and in 
which the church owes obedience to the commands of the 
magistrate. Though the church as such, i. e., in its specifically 
religious character and functions, owes obedience to God alone, 


10 The Manchuria Daily News, June 1, 1940, p. 8. 
™ Hodge, Charles, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, pp. 652-653, 
on Rom. xiii. (Quoted from new edition (no date) published by Kregel). 
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still the church owes obedience to the lawful authority of the 
State in those civil aspects of the church’s existence which 
are common to human actions and societies. If in order to 
check the spread of an epidemic disease all public meetings 
are forbidden for a period of time, this civil requirement is 
binding upon church assemblies the same as upon secular 
meetings. If all private associations are required to report to 
the civil magistrate their membership statistics, the church 
ought to obey this requirement the same as any other volun- 
tary association. Obedience to civil requirements such as these 
is no compromise of the principle of religious liberty, because 
the requirements are within the legitimate sphere of civil 
authority. The requirements faced by missionaries and church 
leaders in the Far East today are entirely different in character. 
In Japan, for example, by enacting the “Religious Bodies 
Law”’, the State has frankly stepped across the line which 
divides the civil from the religious, and proposes to control 
the doctrines, personnel and activities of religious bodies as 
such. In the words of Mr. Ishihara, already quoted, ‘‘the 
existence of the church was formerly independent of politics 
and it also sought to maintain its freedom, but today it can- 
not exist unless it fits into the political system.” 


The situation is, then, that missionaries and churches in 
these fields are faced with governmental control of their work. 
The alternative placed before Christian leaders is virtually 
this: either subordinate missions and the church to the control 
of the State, or else cease to exist and function at all. The 
Christian church must either become a subsidiary of the State, 
or be regarded as a rebel against the authority of the State. 
Religion is to be a State-controlled monopoly; the Government 
will receive applications for the establishment of religious 
bodies, and at its own option will grant or refuse licenses for 
these to exist and carry on their work. Christianity becomes, 
in effect, one of several established religions, and the more 
important officers of a denomination acquire a quasi-political 
status, since the express sanction of the civil magistrate is 
necessary before they can be installed or discharged from 
office. The true separation of church and State is broken 


down and supplanted by a relationship of a definitely Erastian 
character. 
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III. 


THE REACTION OF MISSIONS AND CHURCHES 
TO THE DEMANDS OF THE STATE 


The reaction of the majority of missionaries and Oriental 
Christian leaders to such demands as have been described 
above is by no means reassuring to persons who regard re- 
ligious liberty as the birthright of the Christian church and a 
heritage dearer than life itself. The great majority favor 
immediate, unquestioning compliance with such demands. 
Among Oriental Christians appeal is often made to a super- 
ficial interpretation of Scripture to justify compliance. Such 
Scriptures as ‘‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers’’? and ‘“‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake’’S are held not merely to warrant but 
even to require compliance with the demands of the civil 
magistrate, even in the sphere of religion. Though it is obvious 
that such texts are addressed to Christians in their individual 
capacity and set forth their duty as citizens of the State, 
yet it is urged that the church is simply an association of 
Christians, and that what is the duty of each as an individual 
must be the duty of all collectively. Thus the conception of 
the church as the household of God, having a Head as well 
as members, is disregarded, and the members propose to per- 
mit the civil magistrate to usurp the place and functions of 
Christ the Head. Although it is clear that the apostles them- 
selves disobeyed the commands of magistrates, and asserted 
the principle that ‘‘we ought to obey God rather than men”’,"4 
the advocates of compliance declare this consideration to be 
irrelevant, since the State’s demands are held to be not 
positive contradictions of the commands of God but merely 
requirements of civil loyalty and of control, but not suppres- 
sion, of missions and the church. It is very commonly stated 
that if the magistrate positively forbids the preaching of the 
gospel, then Christians ought to obey God and disobey the 
magistrate, but that as long as the magistrate merely proposes 


1 Romans 13:1. 
3 | Peter 2:13. 
™% Acts 5:29. 
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to license and control the preaching of the gospel, Christians 
ought to comply with the demand. 


Among missionaries, the prevalent tendency is to assume 
that the magistrate’s demands concerning control of missions 
and churches are purely formal and technical. Some even 
welcome legislation which sets up State control over the 
church, as giving Christianity a legal status and protection 
against arbitrary action. Others view the requirements with 
more or less concern but hold that compliance is legitimate 
because only formal control is contemplated by the State. 
The magistrate, it is said, has no intention of really interfering 
with the freedom of the Christian church; all that he wants 
is a formal acknowledgment of his authority to supervise and 
control the church, after which he will allow all things to 
continue as they were before. Concerning this attitude, two 
things must be said. First, it must be regarded as wishful 
thinking; Mr. Ishihara’s statement that ‘‘the church cannot 
exist unless it fits into the political system” is probably nearer 
to the truth, so far as the State’s designs upon the church are 
concerned. Second, even if it could be conceded that only a 
formal recognition of the magistrate’s authority in the church 
is required, still we hold that to grant such recognition is to 
concede the entire principle and to inflict a grievous dishonor 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, the only legitimate Head of the 
church. When Satan said to our Lord “If thou therefore wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine’’,*s all that he asked was a 
formal acknowledgment of his sovereignty. We may give 
neither the form nor the substance of the things of God to 
Caesar. It is possible, of course, that such control will remain 
purely formal for a long time, but there is no guarantee that 
it will remain so permanently. The civil magistrate can imple- 
ment his formal control by actual control at any moment, 
and those who have complied cannot object to this, because 
they have conceded the principle in complying with formal 
control by the State. 

The real objection to such requirements as these concerns 
not this or that particular detail of the regulations, unjust 
and offensive as these may be. Rather it concerns the very 


5 Luke 4:7. 
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idea of such requirements. For the civil magistrate to control 
religion is an infringement of the people’s religious liberty 
and a usurpation of Christ’s headship over the church. All 
the weak and doubtful arguments that are adduced to prove 
the contrary propositions fail miserably to do so, and leave 
the inescapable impression that they proceed not from prin- 
ciple but from a desire to avert untoward consequences. 

Confronted with such demands to render the things of God 
to Caesar, the great majority of missionaries and Oriental 
Christian leaders, as already stated, favor compliance. This 
seems to us to reveal a very serious situation and to manifest 
some symptoms of a very dangerous spiritual malady. We 
shall present five objections against the attitude of compliance 
on the part of those persons who recognize the State’s en- 
croachments as an evil and a burden, but see no other course 
than to comply with the State’s demands. In the following 
we refer particularly to the second and third lines of infringe- 
ment of the freedom of Christianity, viz., the demand for 
participation in idolatrous rites as a pledge of civil allegiance, 
and the demand that missions and churches accept control 
by the State. 

First, the attitude of compliance with such demands pro- 
ceeds from unsound ethical principles. It is, in reality, a 
proposal to do evil that good may come, and based on the 
false doctrine that the end may justify the means. It is held 
that if compliance is refused, missionary work may be sup- 
pressed and persecution stirred up against the church. By 
compliance, the evil day may be indefinitely postponed, and 
missionary work can continue, for the time being at least, as 
usual. Since we are commanded to preach the gospel, it is 
said, we must do whatever is necessary to prevent the sup- 
pression of this work, and therefore compliance is held to be 
legitimate. 

Second, the attitude of compliance proceeds from false and 
narrow views of the message and task of missions. Some 
missionaries say that compliance is legitimate as long as free- 
dom to teach the Bible is not interfered with. This is based 
upon an unconscious assumption that the missionary message 
is simply a message of salvation for individual sinners, and 
that so long as this is left free and unrestricted, compliance 
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is right. But the fact is that compliance with such require- 
ments leaves the missionary free to teach only a part of the 
Bible; he can no longer honestly proclaim the whole counsel 
of God, because his conscience has been brought under obedi- 
ence to the civil magistrate with respect to some truths of 
the Bible, such as religious liberty, the intrinsic powers of the 
church, Christ’s headship and the sinfulness of idolatry. The 
missionary’s real message is the whole counsel of God as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, including the truths just mentioned. 
The missionary who by compliance with Erastian demands 
has recognized the supremacy of the civil magistrate over the 
church cannot consistently proclaim the great truth that ‘““The 
Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His Church, hath therein 
appointed a government, in the hand of Church officers, dis- 
tinct from the civil magistrate.’’"® The missionary who has 
explicitly or tacitly consented to participation in the cere- 
monies of polytheistic worship on the part of his converts 
cannot consistently proclaim and apply the great truths set 
forth in the First and Second Commandments. To assert 
that the suppression of these truths is no curtailment of the 
missionary’s freedom to teach the Bible, is to hold an erroneous 
and narrow view of what the message of the Bible really is. 

Third, the attitude of compliance harbors within itself the 
germs of a non-theistic view of life. Man’s salvation is regarded 
as all-important. The welfare of man is thus made the summum 
bonum. Therefore, if circumstances require, some lesser mat- 
ters, such as religious liberty and Christ’s headship over the 
church, may be sacrificed upon this altar. But the true swm- 
mum bonum is the glory of God, not the welfare of man in 
itself. Man’s chief and highest end is to glorify God, and 
only subordinately to this to enjoy God forever. The first 
concern of missions is indeed the salvation of men, but the 
highest concern of missions is the glory of God; therefore to 
sacrifice the glory of God for the supposed welfare of men 
can bring man no real good in the end, but is certain to result 
in doctrinal and ethical decadence, whatever the immediate 
apparent results may be. At bottom this attitude is based on 
a conception which regards God as a means to an end, 
namely, the welfare of man. 


% The Westminster Confession of Faith, XXX. 1. 
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Fourth, the attitude of compliance proceeds from unbelief 
in the power of God to carry on his work in the world and 
to protect the church against the assaults of all her enemies. 
We must do right though the heavens fall. It is no part of 
our duty to keep the door open for preaching the gospel by 
compromising with moral evil. Our Lord is on the throne, 
ruling in the midst of all his enemies. He is the Head of the 
church, and has given his promise that ‘‘the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it’’.*7 The church’s continuance and 
prosperity are not contingent upon human expedients of doubt- 
ful morality, but depend on the unchangeable decree of the 
omnipotent God. 

Fifth, the attitude of compliance even when considered 
from the viewpoint of the pragmatic test of results is certain 
ultimately to fail of accomplishing that which is expected of 
it by its advocates. In missionary and church policy with 
reference to totalitarian governments, as in international diplo- 
macy, the policy of appeasement soon proves itself unworthy 
of the confidence placed in it. The persons who begin to 
comply with such demands thereby take not the last step, 
but only the first of a series of steps down the slippery path- 
way to complete capitulation to the demands of a State which 
is actively opposed to Christianity. When once it becomes 
evident that the spirit of compromise has infected the forces 
of Christianity, the thirst of the totalitarian State for complete 
domination over Christian institutions becomes unquenchable. 
The fact that the Christian community is divided about these 
questions having been noted by the State, advantage is taken 
of the division to bring even greater pressure to bear on 
recusants. The dissenting minority is represented as being 
extreme and fanatical, and coercive measures are employed 
to bring it into line. 

The consequences of increasing governmental pressure, in 
the sphere of the religious life and thought of mission churches, 
must be viewed with the greatest concern. In the face of 
increasing encroachments by the State upon the sphere of 
religion, there is a tendency manifested among Oriental Chris- 
tians and among some missionaries to withdraw from all such 


17 Matthew 16:18. 
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points of conflict and retire, as it were, into the inner sanctuary 
of the spiritual life. Instead of bearing an emphatic testimony, 
in the face of opposition, against the evils of the times, the 
tendency is to limit the scope of Christianity more and more, 
so that purely personal religious experience is emphasized, 
while broader ethical and social responsibilities are largely 
neglected. In this way the religious life becomes more and 
more self-contained, and it begins to appear as if Christianity 
had but little to do with the real life of the world in which 
the Christian lives. If Christian life can successfully be thus 
restricted to the realm of inner experience, it may be possible 
to avoid all persecution and all conflict with the world. This 
is of course precisely in line with the totalitarian State’s 
notion of religion as consisting in formal rites, mystical experi- 
ence and pious feelings. This tendency is exemplified by those 
Christians who justify their participation in Shinto shrine 
worship by stating that it is their body, not their soul, that 
bows before the shrine. Though persecution may be avoided 
by such shifts, the resulting type of religion is certain to be 
a mere travesty of the full-orbed Christianity of the word of 
God. We do not mean to question that many of those who 
are influenced by this tendency are true believers, but we 
hold that they are sadly deluded and anything but honoring 
the Lord in whom they have believed. Christians are to be 
the salt of the earth, but cannot be if their conduct is con- 
formed to the ways of the world. It is easy to drift into a 
way of divorcing religion from life and even into a plausible 
rationalization of this spiritual retreat. We believe it consti- 
tutes a real danger on the mission fields of the Far East 
today. 

In countries where special sections of the police exist for 
the specific purpose of controlling the thought life of the 
people, it is not surprising that Christian people, in effect, 
stop thinking about the bearing of Christianity upon political, 
social, economic and educational questions, and if at all serious 
in the Christian life, devote their spiritual energies to the 
quest of sanctification in its individual character and impli- 
cations. Multitudes of new converts from the world never 
start to think about the relation between the Christian life 
and the Christian’s environment, except in the narrowest and 
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most individualistic terms, with the result that churches com- 
posed of such members cause but little impact on the pagan 
society which surrounds them. Assuredly, Christian experi- 
ence is not genuine unless its source and essence is a new 
spiritual life, the product of regeneration, in the heart of the 
believer; but just as certainly, a genuine Christian experience 
ought to affect the whole man in all his relationships. The 
unconscious attempt to dam the stream of the Christian life 
in the inner regions of individual spiritual experience, or to 
confine it to purely personal matters, is an unhealthy tendency 
which can produce only evil in the end. Its logical and in- 
evitable result is a form of religion which has little or nothing 
to do with life beyond the limits of the individual soul. 


IV. 


THE SCRIPTURAL POSITION OF NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH EviIL 


With reference to all infringements of the freedom of 
Christianity by the State, we believe that the attitude of 
compliance is fundamentally unsound. The ethics of the 
Scriptures is based on the destruction of evil, and therefore 
necessarily occupies the ground of non-compliance with evil. 
If it be alleged that non-compliance with the demands of the 
State threatens the very existence of the church as a visible 
body, we may reply, first, that compliance threatens the very 
Christianity of the church, in principle as soon as compliance 
takes place, and in fullest actuality with the lapse of time; 
provided the policy of compliance is not broken off, the in- 
evitable result, in the end, will be a merger of Christianity 
and paganism; and second, that it is our duty to walk by 
faith rather than by sight. Christianity has suffered, and 
successfully withstood, the opposition of the world for nearly 
two thousand years, and it has been demonstrated again and 
again that Christianity contains within itself the power of the 
omnipotent God to overcome all evils, but only when it refuses 
to compromise with them. As suggested by the words Nec 
Tamen Consumebatur on the emblem of the Church of Scot- 
land, like the bush seen by Moses, ever burning yet never 
consumed, because God was in the bush, so the Christian 
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church is ever in conflict with the world, and often hard 
pressed, yet never overcome, because God is in the church. 
This is our true ground of confidence for the future. ; 

The true church is sometimes more, and sometimes less 
visible.** The word of God guarantees the continuity of the 
church in the world, but this does not mean that the church 
must always and in every place be fully or equally visible. 
The church’s visibility and outward organization, though im- 
portant, are by no means its most precious possession. Faith 
and a good conscience, and the honor of Christ the church’s 
Head, are far more precious. Sometimes, in order to avoid 
sinful compliance with the doctrines and commandments of 
men, a retreat from a more to a less visible form may be 
necessary. Sometimes God would be more glorified, and his 
kingdom more advanced, by the dissolution, in whole or in 
part, of the outward visible organization of the church in a 
particular place, rather than by the church retaining its 
proper organization and visible form by compliance with the 
Erastian and idolatrous commands of a pagan State. Chris- 
tians must always assemble themselves together, but there 
may be times when this can be rightly done only in deserts 
and mountains, and dens and caves of the earth. If an 
ecclesiastical judicatory cannot meet without reserving seats 
for police and detectives, and without the members being 
prelimited by the orders of the civil magistrate, then we may 
confidently assert that it would be better for the judicatory 
not to meet at all, rather than for it to meet under conditions 
which would prevent its being a true judicatory of Jesus 
Christ. It would be better to wait for the Lord, in his provi- 
dence, to change the times and the seasons, rather than to 
continue the usual activities and meetings by a sinful com- 
promise with evil. Sometimes a retreat to other forms of 
work may be necessary, but this should never take place 
except as a last resort, under protest, while waiting on God 
for relief, and with the responsibility placed clearly and squarely 
upon the civil magistrate who has made this retreat necessary by 
his infringements of the freedom of Christianity. 

The freedom of Christianity is not ours to barter or sur- 


18 The Westminster Confession of Faith, XXV. 4. 
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render as we please. Oriental Christians frequently say that 
in Europe and America Christian people can resist the de- 
mands of the State because they enjoy religious liberty, 
whereas in the Far East many lands lack true religious liberty, 
and therefore the Oriental Christian must comply with all 
the demands of the civil magistrate in the sphere of religion. 
But religious liberty was not won in Western lands without 
resisting unto blood against the tyranny of bishops and popes, 
kings and emperors, nor is it long retained in any land except 
at the cost of perpetual vigilance and if need be heroic sacrifice. 
May God raise up in the churches of the Far East men with 
the faith and courage of Andrew Melville, who said to King 
James VI of Scotland: ‘Sir, there are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland: there is King James the head of this 
commonwealth, and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the 
Church, whose subject James the Sixth is, and of whose 
kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a 
member.’’?9 After all, Christ is the Head of the church, and 
Christ’s place and honor cannot be yielded to any other, 
whether pope, emperor or totalitarian State. 


19 Johnston, John C., Treasury of the Scottish Covenant, p. 265. Cf. 
M’Crie, Thomas, Sketches of Scottish Church History, Vol. I, pp. 125-126. 











THE GOD OF THE FATHERS 
EDWARD J. YOUNG 


EW students of the Old Testament would deny that the 
religion of the prophets of Israel was unique among the 
religions of the ancient world. According to many its culmi- 
nation is to be found in the latter half of the book of Isaiah, 
which presents a pure and lofty monotheism, without paral- 
lel in the literature of the ancient East. God is God, teaches 
the prophet, and there is none to whom He may be likened; 
He is truly the Creator and Ruler of all things, and between 
Him and the creation there is an infinite gulf.‘ What, however, 
is to be said with respect to the origin of such exalted con- 
ceptions of God? Whence did the prophet derive his views? 


Broadly speaking, we may say that there are two answers 
given to this question. In the first place, it may be main- 
tained that the prophet proclaimed these high views of God, 
because God had revealed them to him. When, therefore, he 
taught that there was none to whom God could be likened,? 
he was uttering far more than the mature conclusion of years 
of meditation and thought, based upon his own reaction to 
the world about. His monotheism, therefore, was not the 
result of human wisdom, but of Divine revelation. Such has 
been the viewpoint of the historic Christian Church. Such, 
also, is the teaching of the Bible itself. 

The second answer which may be offered to the question 
above stated is that the prophet did not receive his mono- 
theism by means of revelation from God. On the contrary, 
the sublime conceptions of God which are found in the latter 
half of the book of Isaiah are, according to the advocates of 
this view, the culmination of a long process of development 


1 Cf., e. g., Isaiah 40:12—28; 42:5,8; 44:24. 
2 Isaiah 40:18,25. 
3 This statement naturally applies to the Bible only before it has been 
subjected to the dissecting process of destructive criticism. 
25 
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in religious thought.4 They are the flower, so to speak, of 
Hebrew religion, the noblest expressions of the devout medi- 
tation of ancient Israel. Therefore, when we ask whence the 
prophet derived his ideas, we must, it is maintained, turn 
our attention to the course of events of which they were the 
climax, and seek to discover its origin. Those who reject the 
plain statements of the Bible find here a pressing problem 
which calls for solution. Indeed, it is this very question which 
is today agitating the minds of many scholars who discard 
the clear testimony of the Bible as to the beginnings of 
Israel’s religion. 


ALtT’s VIEW OF PATRIARCHAL RELIGION 


It is the purpose of this article to examine one of the more 
recent attempts to discover these beginnings elsewhere than 
in Divine revelation. Professor Albrecht Alt of the University 
of Leipzig has written a penetrating study in which he seeks 
upon somewhat new and independent lines to discover the 
nature of patriarchal religion.’ In the paragraphs which follow 
we shall seek to present the essence of his argument. 


Alt takes his stand upon the position that historically 
Israel’s formation as a nation rested upon the union of the 
different tribes in the worship of the god, Yahweh.® But can 
we today, he asks, comprehend this event in its details? To 
answer this question in the affirmative is, he thinks, difficult, 
because of the nature of the literature which treats of the 


4It is this evolutionary conception of the development of Israel’s 
religious ideas to their culmination in the pure monotheism of the so- 
called second Isaiah which underlies many of the recent treatments of 
Israelitish religion. This view has been expressed in particularly bald 
form in the recent work of Harry Emerson Fosdick, A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible. The Development of Ideas Within the Old and New 
Testaments, New York and London, 1938. 

5 Albrecht Alt, Der Gott der Vater. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der 
tsraelitischen Religion, Stuttgart, 1929. Although Alt does follow ‘‘some- 
what new and independent lines’’ of investigation, he nevertheless has 
not broken with the documentary analysis of Genesis. 

6 Idem, p. 1, ‘“‘Die Entstehung des Volkes Israel beruht historisch auf 
dem Zusammenschluss seiner Stamme in der Verehrung des Gottes Jahwe.”’ 
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events at Sinai.? We must at least, however, seek to discover 
whether in the earlier religious experience of the tribes there 
was any preparation for the worship of Yahweh so that this 
latter would in some sense be an outgrowth of, and not entirely 
a radical break with, the past. Such traces of preparation 
may indeed be discerned, for they have not been entirely 
obliterated either by the influence of the Canaanitish religion 
or by the later Yahweh religion. To discover them we must 
turn to the book of Genesis where they occur in the 
remembrance of the God of Abraham, the Fear of Isaac 
and the Mighty One of Jacob, that is, in the God of the 
Fathers.°® 

There is, continues the argument, at least one passage 
where the relationship between Yahweh and the God of the 
Fathers is stated as basically as can be expected in the frame- 
work of the narrative. This is the Elohistic representation of 
Yahweh's first revelation to Moses,'® a section which is not 
paralleled by the Yahwist, whereas the priestly writer merely 
blends into one event the revelation of the name Yahweh 
with the call of Moses, thus contrasting this name with the 
designation of deity which had been revealed to the patriarchs 
(cf. Exodus 6:2-8)."% This reveals the fact that the writers 


7 Alt’s opinion of this literature is given in the following words, ‘“‘Gerade 
die Uberlieferungen Israels, in denen die Geschichte der Bindung der 
Stamme an Jahwe vor allem ihren Niederschlag gefunden haben sollte, 
die Sagen von Mose und Josua, sind in den uns vorliegenden Fassungen 
von der Tendenz auf Zuspitzung ins Persénlich-Heldenhafte und ebenso 
von dem Streben nach Ausweitung ins Allgemein-Volksmassige deutlich 
beherrscht und gestatten durchaus nicht immer eine sichere Heraus- 
schalung ihres urspriinglichen Gehalts” (¢dem, p. 2). 

8 Idem, pp. 2, 3, ‘“‘War etwa schon in den 4lteren religiédsen Besitz- 
stianden der Stéamme eine Vorbereitung auf das Kommende gegeben, so 
dass dieses sich nicht nur auf dem Wege eines radikalen Bruches mit der 
Vergangenheit an die Stelle des Vorhandenen zu setzen brauchte, sondern 
mindestens zu einem Teil an dieses auch ankniipfen und es in sich auf- 
nehmen konnte?” 

9 Idem, p. 9, ‘‘Das ist die Erinnerung an den Gott Abrahams, an den 
Schreck Isaaks, an den Starken Jakobs, zusammengefasst: an den Gott 
der Vater.” 

1 Exodus 3. Alt assigns verses 1, parts of 4, 6, 9-14, 18 ff., to the 
so-called document E, 

1 Te. "19 OR, 
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of J, E and P had no strong, uniform tradition before them 
to which they felt themselves bound. 


Since this is the case, Alt reasons, we must go behind the 
secondary elements which appear in the present documents 
and seek the older, genuine tradition of the people. To dis- 
cover this, we must turn to the documents J and E, in which 
there occur the individual elements of the expression, “‘the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.” 
In these documents the members of the expression occur both 
separately from one another and also in temporal sequence.” 


For example, Alt refers to Genesis 26:24,'3 which mentions 
“the God of Abraham.” The author of J, he believes, thought 
that such an expression would serve the purpose of setting 
before the reader the inner connection between Abraham and 
Isaac. Hence, in this passage, Isaac is blessed because of 
Abraham. Likewise, in Genesis 28:13 (also J) the Yahwist 
seeks to connect Jacob with Isaac. In this latter instance, 
however, a new member is added to the designation of deity, 
and we read, “I am the Lord God of Abraham, thy father, 
and the God of Isaac.’’ 


The form in which these narratives appear before us, con- 
tinues the argument, is a free creation of the Yahwist. To 
approach more closely to the roots of the tradition, therefore, 
one should examine such a passage as Genesis 31:53,"4 which 
makes clear that both Jacob and Laban had a paternal deity, 
a Oeds matpaos.*® Likewise, Genesis 49:25 reveals that the 


12 The passages in which these expressions occur are to be found in the 
patriarchal narratives of the book of Genesis. 

13 Alt assigns this passage to the so-called document J. 

™ Genesis 31:42-53 has proven difficult as far as source-analysis is 
concerned. So, with regard to 42a Alt says, ‘“‘Die Meinungen iiber die 
Quellenzugehérigkeit sind hier geteilt. Da sich nachher in V. 53 die 
Beteiligung zweier Quellen, also des Jahvisten und des Elohisten, an der 
Erwahnung des Vatergottes, deutlich bemerkbar macht, wird man ver- 
muten diirfen, dass auch in unserem Vers beide kontaminiert sind, und 
da der Jahvist bisher einfach ‘Gott Isaaks’ sagte, gehért der besondere 
Ausdruck, ‘Schreck Isaaks’ wohl eher dem Elohisten. Eine sichere Ent- 
scheidung vermag ich nicht zu geben” (idem, p. 17). 

ts Genesis 46:1,3, thinks Alt, presupposes the existence in Beersheba 
of a cult of the ‘‘God of Isaac”’ (idem, p. 20). 
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writer thought of the paternal deity as belonging to the most 
ancient religious possession of Israel.*® 


Such a study of the tradition, it is asserted, reveals a 
difference between the ‘“‘God of the Fathers” and the deities 
which appear as “Elim.’’'? The latter appear upon the scene 
but once,’ usually in connection with an individual saga which 
manifestly antedates the literary tradition. The revelation of 
an El seems to have produced little after-effect."® Very dif- 
ferent, however, is the situation with the gods of the Fathers. 
The mention of these paternal divinities appears in passages 
which are the free creation of the narrator. Apparently, 
therefore, both the author of J and the author of E had 
before them a tradition concerning these deities which they 
felt bound to maintain. In his narrative the author of J 
preserved the designation of deity which appeared in the 
ancient tradition and simply identified Yahweh with the God 
of the Fathers. The author of E followed the same practice, 
save that instead of the word Yahweh, he employed the word 
Elohim.?° 


Alt believes that the ancient designations of the gods of the 
Fathers have not disappeared entirely. For example, Genesis 
31:53b mentions the PMS? IMB which is a designation of that 
divinity whose appearance had produced fear in Isaac and 
who had bound Isaac to himself forever. Likewise, in the 
phrase JPY? WAR (e. g., Genesis 49:25) there is a kindred type 
of expression. The word 1°38 denotes the divinity, and apy? 
serves to identify the particular man who belonged to him.” 


The phrases OFAN TPN, PYY? 28, APY? TK do not, 


6 Genesis 49:25 is said to be ‘‘abseits von allem Bisherigen und ausser- 
halb der Sageniiberlieferung,””— and so to be considered as an independent 
document (ein Dokument fiir sich) (idem, p. 20). 

17 The word Elim is thought by Alt to refer to the local deities of the 
Palestinian sanctuaries (idem, p. 21). 

*8 An exception is said to be found in the El Bethel, which is mentioned 
both in Genesis 31:13 and 35:7. 

19 Idem, pp. 21, 22. The best refutation of this interpretation of the 
word 28 is to be found, we think, in a careful examination of the contexts 
and exegesis of the passages in which the word occurs. 

20 Idem, pp. 24-26. 

at Idem, pp. 26-31. 
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therefore,” belong to the original tradition, but were employed 
by the authors of the later documents for the purpose of 
unifying the elements which they found in this original source. 
To arrive at the primitive condition of this tradition, asserts 
Alt, we must cut out these expressions and assume behind 
each of them an original divinity.* 

Underneath the present literary re-working of the material 
traces of the pristine tradition are discernible. The authors 
of the documents J and E were interested in presenting a 
unified picture of the past. Nevertheless, despite this fact, 
we may discover in their writings the difference in attitude 
toward the Elim of the sanctuaries and the gods of the 
Fathers. To designate the Elim, the authors use an expression 
compounded with be; to designate the paternal deities, they 
use one compounded with ody. Thus it is apparent that 
the difference between these two types of religion was known 
to the authors of the later documents. 

There were, Alt argues, three principal cults of the gods of 
the Fathers. These were local and separated from one another. 
At Bethel was the Jacob cult, at Beersheba the Isaac cult 
and at Mamre that of Abraham. Due to the fact that these 
great sanctuaries influenced groups which lived at a distance 
from them, there came to be an interchange of the peculiar 
religious possessions of each sanctuary. Thus, at Beersheba 
there was an overlapping of the Isaac and Jacob cults, and 
the same thing was true of the cults of Abraham and Isaac. 
The peak of this process was reached in the union of the 
three figures Abraham, Isaac and Jacob into the same tribal 
tree.” 

After the Israelitish tribes had united in the worship of 
Yahweh, continues the argument, the cults of the gods of the 
Fathers still continued. Even after the entrance into Palestine, 
the worship of the patriarchal gods was probably carried on 
side by side with the national Yahweh religion, but due to 


22 [,e., either when they occur separately or as individual members of 
a compound expression. 

23 Idem, p. 29, “hinter jeder der drei Gottesbezeichnungen ist ein ur- 
spriinglich ganz fiir sich stehendes Numen zu vermuten.” 

24 Idem, pp. 30, 31. 

2s Idem, pp. 49-73. 
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the spread of the latter, their worship gradually became 
suppressed. Despite this fact, however, some of the charac- 
teristics of these paternal deities were assimilated into the 
worship of Yahweh. Thus, the gods of the Fathers became 
the madaywyot to the greater god, Yahweh, who gradually 
assumed their place. Therefore, it may be concluded, ‘‘Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob remain on the other side of Moses; 
but the lines which lead from their god to the god of Israel 
have become clearly discerned.’’* 


THE GoD OF THE PATRIARCHS 


Despite the radical character of the view which Professor 
Alt advances, it nevertheless contains certain salutary em- 
phases which should be noted. For one thing it directs our 
attention to Genesis and seeks to discover there a specific 
preparation for the events which transpired at Sinai. 

Valuable as this emphasis is, it nevertheless does not com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of the thesis. The chief criticism 
which we would urge against this interpretation of patriarchal 
religion is the subjectivity of its character. A cursory reading 
of the book of Genesis would not, we think, lead one to adopt 
the position that the religion of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
was of such a nature as Alt conceives it to have been. 
Furthermore, the weight and influence of tradition are opposed 
to this theory. 

The subjectivity of Alt’s main thesis appears in the first 
place in his acceptance of the documentary analysis of Genesis. 
The theory of the ‘‘God of the Fathers” is bound up with an 
acceptance of the view that the book of Genesis, as we now 
have it, is a compilation of at least three documents, which 
come from different periods of Israel’s history. They have 
been pieced together by an editor or redactor to form the 
present book of Genesis. 


As is well known, the documentary theory is of compara- 


6 Idem, p. 73, ‘‘Abraham, Isaak und Jacob bleiben jenseits von Mose 
stehen; aber die Linien sind erkennbar geworden, die von ihren Géttern 
zu dem Gotte Israels hiniiberriihren.”’ 
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tively recent origin,?”? and has by no means found universal 
acceptance.** The arguments which may be urged against it 
are cogent and, in our opinion, convincing: Certain of its 
tenets are constantly being modified,?? and this fact should 
enjoin caution upon those who would treat the theory as an 
established fact. 

The subjectivity of Alt’s thesis appears, however, not only 
in its postulation of the documentary analysis, but also in 
the assumption that we today can go behind the text to 
determine the original nature of the tradition. Not only, 
therefore, is it assumed that we are able to identify the 
various documents of which Genesis is thought to be com- 
posed, but also to detect the nature of the early sagas and 
traditions which are believed to lie latent in them. One of 
these traditions, according to Alt, is that which has to do 
with the worship of the “God of the Fathers.’’ From it we 
are supposed to learn that Abraham was the first one to 
whom the God of Abraham appeared,?° and that he was the 
founder of the cult of this divinity. We are also supposed to 
learn that Isaac and Jacob had similar experiences with 
individual divinities. The fact that Professor Alt is the first 
to arrive at such a view of patriarchal religion, is in itself an 
evidence of the subjectivity of the method employed. 


27 Its beginnings are usually associated with the appearance of Jean 
Astruc’s work, Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux dont il paroit que 
Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la Genése,, Bruxelles, 1753. 

28 For example, it has not been accepted by the following scholars: 
William Henry Green, Geerhardus Vos, Robert Dick Wilson, Oswald T. 
Allis, James Orr, C. F. Keil, Wilhelm Moller, B. Jacob, G. Ch. Aalders. 

29 Cf., e. g., Volz und Rudolph, Der Elohist als Erzaéhler. Ein Irrweg der 
Pentateuchkritik? Giessen, 1933. 

3° With reference to Genesis 15, Alt says, ‘‘Ist dieses Stiick (i. e. Genesis 
15) wirklich eine alte Kultstiftungssage fiir den Gott Abrahams, so darf 
man iibrigens auf Grund der einleitenden Worte des Numens: ‘Ich bin 
dein Schild,’ (v. 1) vielleicht vermuten, dass der sonst verlorene Sonder- 
name des Gottes Abrahams (s.0.S. 30) B737°938 129 war” (idem, p. 72). 

3 In our opinion Alt’s thesis has not yet received the attention which 
it deserves. In its main features it has been accepted by Elmer A. Leslie, 
Old Testament Religion In the Light of the Canaanite Background, New 
York, 1936. Lods notes some of its weak points in his article ‘‘Origins,”’ 
in Record and Revelation, edited by H. Wheeler Robinson, Oxford, 1938. 
Barton rejects the theory, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Philadelphia, 1934, 
p. 325 and in his article ‘‘The Present State of O.T. Studies,”’ in The 
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The question arises, therefore, whether an examination of 
the material which Alt considers basic to his argument does 
indeed reveal a tradition regarding the existence of the religion 
of the gods of the Fathers. The two passages which are 
supposed to bring us most nearly to this original tradition 
are Genesis 31:53 and Genesis 49:25. In the first of these the 
phrase PMS? IMB is employed, and in the second APY? WAN. 
It will be necessary to submit both these passages to an 
examination with the primary purpose of determining why 
these phrases are employed. 

In the first place we turn to Genesis 31:53, a verse which 
follows the account of the covenant made between Jacob and 
Laban. According to Alt, we may learn from verse 53a that 
both Jacob and Laban appealed to their individual 6eds 
TaTp@os as a guarantor of the covenant which had just been 
concluded.*? The god of Nahor, therefore, would be the pater- 
nal divinity of Laban, and the God of Abraham that of Jacob. 
Verse 53b says that ‘‘Jacob swore by the Fear of his father 
Isaac.’’ The Fear of Isaac is, according to Alt, the name of 
the divinity which first appeared to Isaac and whose appear- 
ance caused him to fear. Isaac then became the founder of 
the cult of this divinity. 

Is this, however, the proper interpretation of the phrase 
pms? 198? According to the text as it appears in Genesis, 

Laban and Jacob have just concluded a covenant between 
‘themselves. To ratify the covenant each would swear in the 
name of his god.as its guarantor. It is Laban who speaks 
first, ‘‘The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God 
of their father, judge betwixt us,’”’ he says.’3 Because of the 


Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, New Haven, 1938, 
p. 57. Wilhelm Méller says, ‘‘Wenn Alt ‘Der Gott der Vater’ an Aus- 
sagen wie ‘den Schild Abrams’ 15,1, ‘den Schrecken Isaaks’ 31,53, 
‘den Starken Jacobs’ 49,24 ankniipft, so ist das gegen friiher ein 
erheblicher Fortschritt, wo man die Patriarchen stammesgeschichtlich 
oder als Gétternamen deutete; doch ist das alles nur im engsten Zusam- 
menhang mit der ganzen biblischen Geschichte und dem vollen biblischen 
Gottesglauben richtig zu wiirdigen. Dagegen wirken Alts Aufstellungen 
wie eine Karikatur.”” Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments in heils- 
geschichtlicher Entwicklung, Zwickau, 1939, p. 146. 

32 Idem, pp. 17, 18. 

3 DAN ade WD WEY? Tiny "odN) OTITIS “ody. 
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polytheism which seems to be implied in these words, the 
passage has given difficulty to some commentators. In the 
first place, by his use of the plural verb 105¥?, Laban implies 
that the god of Abraham and the god of Nahor were different 
gods. He then proceeds to equate them with the god of Terah 
(O78 abd &).54Since Terah was a polytheist,35 it becomes clear 
that Laban conceives the god of Abraham as not differing 
essentially from the god of Nahor. If then, in uttering his 
oath, Jacob had used the phraseology of Laban, he would 
have been guilty, at least by implication, of belief in poly- 
theism. 

Various attempts have been made to interpret the passage. 
Thus, the Septuagint omits the phrase O73 oN and trans- 
lates the verb in the singular.s° But the reading of the singular 
is the easier reading and supposedly an attempt to solve the 
assumed difficulty of the passage, and so is not to be pre- 
ferred to the plural. Nor does the omission of the phrase _ 
OAS abd solve the difficulty. For if these words are to be 
taken as a later insertion we must ask the purpose of their 
inclusion in the text. Driver remarks that most modern 
scholars consider them to be a gloss which was added ‘‘for 
the purpose of softening a polytheistic trait by subsuming the 
God of Abraham and the God (or gods) of Nahor under a 
higher unity.’’37 Does the inclusion of this phrase, however, 
really accomplish such a purpose? We are convinced that it 
does not. If this phrase is omitted, we may interpret Laban’s 
words as referring to two distinct divinities, the God of 
Abraham and the god of Nahor. What, however, is the effect 
of the addition of the words OF7AsS ">N? In the first place, if 
the word TN is to be taken as a plural, it implies that Terah 
was a polytheist.3* This certainly does not solve the difficulty. 
Even, however, if the word 1s be taken as a singular, the 
difficulty remains. The phrase then serves to show that the 


34 As the following discussion will show, we believe these words to be a 
part of Laban’s utterance, and not an explanatory gloss. 

3s Cf. Joshua 24:2,14,15. 

36 6 Beds ABpaap Kal 6 Geds Naxwp xpivel ava péoov hua. 

37S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis, London, 1909, p. 289. 

38 Cf. Payne Smith in A Bible Commentary for Bible Students, edited 
by Charles John Elliott, London and Edinburgh, Vol. I, p. 121. 
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god of Abraham and the god of Nahor, two different deities, 
were identical with the god of Terah. The polytheistic trait, 
however, would still remain. To soften it, the verb would 
have to be changed to the singular, for the use of the plural, 
we believe, is a strong indication that two distinct deities are 
meant.39 If, therefore, a later scribe has inserted this phrase 
merely to cover up a polytheistic trait, he has, we think, not 
been successful in his attempt. 


We assume, therefore, that the text is correct as it stands 
and is not to be altered so as to bring it into conformity with 
the reading of the Septuagint. Why, then, did Laban employ 
such phraseology? The answer to this question is not particu- 
larly difficult to discover, for Laban was a polytheist.*? His 
use of the plural verb 105%, as has been indicated, reveals 
the fact that he believes the God of Abraham and the god of 
Nahor to be two distinct deities. Nor is this contradicted by 
his attempt to identify them with the god of Terah. The 
most that such an attempt shows, if we assume that Laban 
is sincere in his purpose, is that he is exceedingly indiscriminate 
in his use of the word 0°77 28. Laban, however, was not a man 
of sterling character, and the phrase OF"A3S8 >8 may repre- 
sent an intentional attempt to deceive Jacob. 


In answer to the words of Laban, Jacob swears by the 
Fear of his father Isaac. It is obvious that if he had sworn 
by the God of Abraham, as Laban apparently expected him 
to do, it would not be clear that he was not a partaker in 


39 This is also the opinion of Driver, op. cit., p. 289; B. Jacob, Das 
Erste Buch der Tora Genesis, Berlin, 1934, p. 625; apparently also Dill- 
mann, Genesis, translated by Wm. B. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 1897, Vol. II, 
p. 267; Payne Smith, op. cit., p. 121. Cf., however, Skinner, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, New York, 1925, p. 402, and 
Strack, Die Genesis, Miinchen, 1905, p. 119. 

4° Cf. also the reference to teraphim, Genesis 31:19,30-34, and the use 
of the verb "AYN in 30:27. It may be, as Driver suggests, op. cit., p. 277, 
that the verb is here used merely in the metaphorical sense of ‘‘perceive 
by careful observation.” Cf., however, B. Jacob, op. cit., p. 625. 

4* Hengstenberg’s words are pertinent, “‘Laban’s character requires no 
delineation. Its principal features are avarice combined with cunning 
and accompanied by stupidity, which is often the case. Even religion he 
employs as a means to his ends.”” The History of the Kingdom of God 
Under the Old Testament, Edinburgh, 1871, Vol. I, p. 184. 
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Laban’s polytheism. Much has been said about Jacob that 
is derogatory, and doubtless there were unlovely traits in his 
character. But there is one thing which in justice to him 
must be stressed. He was not the man who would consciously 
or intentionally deny his God. His fellowship with God had 
been very intimate, and he had experienced God’s grace. He 
well knew that the so-called gods of Laban and Terah were 
not gods at all, and he also knew that if he were in any way 
to imply that these gods actually existed, he would be guilty 
of idolatry. 

The passage, therefore, is very instructive as to the light 
that it sheds upon Jacob’s character. Since the oath would 
be uttered audibly and would be heard by Laban, Jacob must 
be exceedingly cautious as to his choice of language.” If he 
were to swear by the God of Abraham, he himself might be 
invoking the one true God, but Laban would receive the im- 
pression that Jacob agreed with him in his identification of 
the god of Abraham and the god of Nahor with the god of 
Terah. Such an act, therefore, would have been essentially 
deceitful. 

Might not Jacob, however, have sworn by the God of 
Isaac and so have avoided giving a false impression? We 
think not. Laban, as has been indicated, was probably ex- 
ceedingly indiscriminate in his use of the word ody, and its 
use by Jacob would not have given a sufficient rebuke to 
Laban’s suggestion. He must employ a specific designation 
for the God whom his father worshipped, a designation which 
would leave no doubt in the mind of Laban that this God 
was not in any sense related to the gods of Nahor and Terah.* 
He employs therefore an ancient designation of the true God 
(cf. verse 42, which introduces the expression). He swears by 
the Fear of his father Isaac. 


4 Cf. Calvin, Comm. in loc., ‘‘But when once the only God is made 
known to us, we wickedly suppress his truth, unless by its light all the 
clouds of error are dispersed.” 

43 It seems to have been the custom in antiquity for each one of the 
parties of a covenant, if different religious backgrounds were represented, 
to swear by his particular divinity as guarantor of the covenant. Cf., 
B. Jacob, op. cit., p. 625. 

44 PN¥? VAN WMD 3py? y3ay. 
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We may reject the interpretation of these words which 
discovers in them reference to a divinity named Isaac whose 
appearance inspired terror. Rather, they denote the Object 
of Isaac’s fear and worship. By employing this phrase, Jacob 
makes it clear that the God whom he invokes is the same 
God that his father Isaac feared, and in no sense a divinity 
related to the paternal divinities of Laban. 

Any analysis of verse 53 which would ascribe 53a to one 
document and 53b to another fails to account for this action 
on the part of Jacob. It is only when the passage is taken as 
a unit and so interpreted that it yields a consistent meaning, 
and this fact is a strong argument against the analysis into 
documents. We thus maintain that a correct exegesis of verse 
53 makes it clear that the phrase PIX? 1B does not refer to 
a local divinity which first appeared to Isaac and whose wor- 
ship Isaac instituted. It is, rather, an ancient designation of 
the one true God, and is employed in this instance for the 
specific purpose of distinguishing this God from false gods. 

We must now consider Genesis 49:24,25 and seek to dis- 
cover the reason for the employment in these verses of the 
phrase APY? VAN. Is Professor Alt justified in maintaining 
that this was the name of the God who first appeared to 
Jacob and whose worship Jacob first instituted? In other 
words, was Jacob the founder of the cult of the divinity who 
came to be known as the Mighty One of Jacob? This inter- 
pretation naturally implies that the utterances of these verses 
were not authentic, for it is difficult to conceive of Jacob, 
had he in reality been the recipient of revelation from one of 
the ‘‘paternal deities,’’ mentioning this divinity in the same 
breath with the word "10.4 

In the opinion of the present writer, the text presents us 
with an actual record of the words of Jacob in which Jacob 
seeks to indicate that the reason why Joseph has prevailed 
over his enemies was due to the fact that he was in the 


4s Cf. Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, mit 
Beitragen von Bernhard Luther, Halle, 1906, pp. 254-256. 

It is thought by many that "1@ MX) should be read "1¥ 98). Jacob 
however, (op. cit., p. 923), believes that the force of the D from bp 
carries over, so that NX) is really equivalent to MND. Since NX is 
here obviously the more difficult reading, it is, we think, to be retained, 
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hands of a God of might and power. How better could this 
be stated in poetic language than by referring to this God as 
the Mighty One of Jacob? The word 38 therefore, brings 
this attribute of God into prominence, and the word 3p¥? 
indicates that the God who caused Joseph to prevail was the 
same God whom Jacob worshipped. This latter thought is 
also brought out by the use of the words F’AS OND, which 
serve to indicate that this God whom Jacob calls VAS was 
the true God who had blessed Jacob throughout his life.47 
The two phrases JPY? WAN and FAR oN are employed, 
therefore, in parallel construction to indicate the source of 
Jacob’s blessing. 


Another designation of this source of blessing is also used 
by Jacob, namely, "IW. This does not mean that Jacob con- 
ceived of °1¥ as a different divinity from that which he called 
3py? VAS and FAN by. Rather, he uses the word as another 
designation of the same God to whom he had just previously 
referred. The word is used in immediate parallel construction 
to As dS and is, we think, deliberately chosen. When Jacob 
had departed for the land of Paddan-aram, Isaac had invoked 
upon him the blessing of El-Shaddai (Genesis 28:3). Again, 
when his name was changed from Jacob to Israel, it was as 
El-Shaddai that God appeared to him (Genesis 35:11). Jacob 
had also told Joseph how El-Shaddai had appeared to him in 
Canaan and had promised him a great seed (Genesis 28:3).48 
During Jacob’s lifetime as a wanderer, it was as El-Shaddai 
that God had protected him. He knew from experience how 
great were the blessings of El-Shaddai and for this reason 
invoked God as El-Shaddai to bless Joseph. 


Such, we believe, is the natural interpretation of the use of 
the designations of divinity which occur in Genesis 49:24,25., 
Alt’s view is, in our opinion, not obtained by proper methods 
of exegesis and therefore we feel constrained to reject it. 


47 Cf., e. g., Genesis 48:15. The attempt to point the word, V3X, “a 
bull,” is certainly to be rejected. 


48 These passages are assigned by radical higher criticism to the so- 
called document P. 
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CONCLUSION 


While, however, we reject the thesis which Alt has pre- 
sented, we do rejoice that he has turned his eyes toward the 
patriarchal period. This is an emphasis that has been almost 
lost in some modern criticism. Alt’s interpretation of patri- 
archal religion is, we believe, mistaken, but it is certainly not 
without value. It should remind us that there is indeed a 
God of the Fathers, a God who appeared to Abraham, to 
Isaac and to Jacob. He, however, was not a limited divinity, 
the figment of men’s imagination, but the living and true 
God. In the highest sense He is the God of the Fathers, 
who, because He is God, may freely dispense upon those of 
His good pleasure the ‘‘blessings of heaven above, blessings 
of the deep that coucheth beneath, blessings of the breast 
and of the womb.’’49 And because He is such a God, we may 
assuredly believe “‘that many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.”’s® 


NOTE 


Alt believes that an historical parallel to the worship 
of the ‘patriarchal divinities’ is to be found in certain 
inscriptions from the districts of Syria and Arabia which 
were once inhabited by the Palmyrenes and Nabateans. 
The pertinent quotations from these inscriptions are given 
by Alt, together with a bibliography of, and copious refer- 
ences to, the relevant works of reference. In the judgment 
of the present writer, this forms one of the most valuable 
contributions of Alt’s work. 

These fifty inscriptions come from the period, roughly 
speaking, from the first century B.C. to the early part of 
the fourth century A.D., and are written in the Aramaic 
and Greek languages. In both these languages compound 
expressions — similar in form to the Biblical expres- 
sion 07938 ‘778. For example, in the Aramaic inscriptions 
there is reference to ysp 75x and in the Greek to Oeds 
Avyov. In his discussion (pp. 32-48) Alt shows that the 
phrase yxp 75x does not mean “the god xp”, but rather, 
as Néldeke first pointed out, ‘‘the god of yxp’’, the word 
mbs being in the construct state. This interpretation we 


49 Genesis 49:25. 
5° Matthew 8:11. 
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believe to be correct. In these inscriptions, therefore, we 
have a peculiar compound expression, the word 7bx or 
Geds denoting the divinity, followed by the proper name 
of an individual or in some instances, possibly, a tribe. 

What, however, does such an expression mean? Does 
the phrase yxyp 75s mean that rsp was the first man to 
whom the divinity revealed itself and that he was also 
the founder of the cult of that divinity? To state the 
question in other words, do these inscriptions present the 
same type of religion which Alt believes that he has 
discovered in Genesis? Does the phrase xp m>s possess 
the same meaning as that which Alt thinks is found in 
the expression 07738 "75x? 

It is our conviction that a careful study of these inscrip- 
tions, both the Greek and Aramaic, will make it clear that 
Alt’s position is untenable. The most, it seems to us, that 
can be said about the meaning of such a phrase as 75x 
ysp, for example, is that it refers to the god whom rxp 
worshipped. There is no indication that yxp was the first 
to worship this god. He may have been worshipped by 
others also. For example, one inscription (no. 12 in Alt’s 
list, from Salchad, dated by Alt at 70 A.D.) mentions 
wno mx yowbya. Another inscription (no. 15 in Alt’s list, 
from Bosra, first century A.D.(?)) mentions 75x yowdya 
yvyw. Thus, one inscription identifies }ovbya as the god 
of 1nd, and the other identifies him as the god of 1 yw. 
This identification, we think, was not due to the fact that 
the religion of a settled land was suppressing the old 
tribal religion (cf. Alt, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.). Rather, it was 
merely due to the belief that jowbya was the god whom 
und worshipped (i.e., if our assumption that 12ND was an 
individual is correct), and that he was also the god whom 
yyw worshipped. 

We may also notice that there is no proof forthcoming 
from these inscriptions that the individual whose name 
was combined with the word mds or 0e6s was the founder 
of a cult or the first recipient of revelation from the 
divinity. To discover in these inscriptions a type of reli- 
gion similar to the so-called gods of the Fathers, is to 
impute to them a meaning which they do not possess. 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that they do not present an 
historical parallel to the so-called worship of the ‘‘paternal 
divinities.” 
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Klaas Schilder: Christ in His Suffering; Christ on Trial; Christ Crucified. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1938, 1939, 
1940. 467, 549, 561 respectively. $3.00 each. 

Dr. Schilder, Professor of Dogmatics at the Kampen Theological School 
of the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands, ranks as one of the most 
brilliant theologians of this generation. The three volumes under review 
are abundant evidence to that effect. 

Translation is always difficult. Because of Schilder’s originality of 
expression, to translate him must be exceptionally difficult. But Henry 
Zylstra, a graduate student of comparative philology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has done extremely well in rendering these volumes from Dutch into 
English. Evidently he is master of both languages. In recent years 
Zylstra has also translated a few of the practical works of Abraham 
Kuyper, and these translations too are excellent, far better than any 
earlier renderings of the writings of that great theologian. It is a pity 
that the beautiful volumes now before us are marred by some serious 
typographical errors. For one example, on page 184, line 7, of Christ 
Crucified, ‘children’ should read “chiton’’. But for such oversights the 
proofreader rather than the translator must be held responsible. 

Schilder deals only with those sufferings of our Lord that came toward 
the very close of his earthly ministry. He does not mean to deny that 
the Saviour suffered throughout his earthly sojourn, least of all does he 
agree with those who teach that only on the cross did Christ endure the 
penalty of sin for others, but he would stress the fact that Christ’s suffer- 
ings culminated in the last week of his life and reached their very acme 
on Calvary. The first volume ends with Christ’s capture in Gethsemane, 
the second with his condemnation by Pilate, the third with his burial. 
The titles of the second and third volumes are unimpeachable, but that 
of the first is obviously illogical. Christ in His Suffering is the theme, 
not only of the first volume, but of the other two as well. In fact, it 
could serve admirably as a comprehensive title for the trilogy. 

A striking characteristic of this work is the virility of the author’s 
style. His style is beautiful too, but its beauty is not that of flowers 


which one moment spread their fragrance on the air and the next, when 
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the wind passes over them, are gone. Rather is its beauty like that of 
the sturdy oak whose strong trunk and massive crown are shaken but a 
little by mighty winds. It is the beauty of masculinity. No wonder that 
the volumes teem with paradoxes and antitheses. These are strong expres- 
sions of truth. One example of each may be cited. ‘‘The highest revelation 
also has the right to be the profoundest concealment. The most powerful 
love has the right to express the most powerful wrath. He who gives most 
can also take most. He who always hastens when he comes to me, has 
the right to detain me as long as he pleases. And such is the right of the 
maschil — of the maschil of my Lord Christ.”"* ‘‘Since the days in which 
Abel stood over against Cain, the seed of the woman over against the 
seed of the serpent, Isaac over against Israel,? Jacob over against Esau, 
Babel and now Rome, the Bible has ever maintained that these contrasts 
do not spring from the vicious circle of purely natural life, that they 
cannot find their explanation in the ever-recurring movement of action 
and reaction. Instead, the Bible insists that these contrasts spring from 
a basis as fundamental as the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent, of election and reprobation, of freedom and slavery, of eternal 
life and eternal death... A line of demarcation drawn by a handwriting 
as old as eternity bisects the contra-polar movement and counter-move- 
ment of the history of men.”3 There is virility for you. 

Schilder’s strong style is clearly an outgrowth of his strong feelings, 
These are no abstract studies of the passion of the Son of man. On the 
contrary, they are thoroughly practical and intensely devotional. Exegesis 
and application are interwoven. And the author’s frequent applications 
to himself are vibrant with emotion. For instance, the chapter on Christ 
Among the Bandits ends thus: ‘‘When next I see loafers, and the smugglers 
of liquor, and the ‘scum’ of society, I shall remember that Christ was 
among them and that He sang His psalms from the midst of bandits, 
Wist I not that He had to be active in His Judge’s business? I shall 
examine myself once more; I must be about my Judge’s business. And in 
His palace I dare not look to the right nor to the left. In court I lose 
my sense of rank. I do not look for loafers. Great grace, incomparable 
grace it will be, if I escape alive — I, varlet, parasite to God.’’4 

If Schilder’s style and feelings are of unwonted strength, so are his 
intellectual processes. The thought-content of these volumes is virile 


t Christ on Trial, p. 83. 
2 “Israel” is obviously a misprint for “Ishmael’’. 
3 Christ on Trial, p. 224. 
4 Christ Crucified, p. 163. 
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indeed. Yet virile is too weak a word. These discourses are eminently 
scriptural and remind the reader that ‘‘the word of God is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword”. While perusing these 
studies one is convinced that the Spirit who manifested himself on Pente- 
cost with that twofold sign of power, fire and a rushing mighty wind, is 
still operating in the church. 

It is refreshing and stimulating to observe how painstakingly Schilder 
avoids the various pitfalls by which all writers on his theme are beset 
and into one or another of which most of them fall. He turns his back 
on the host of legends that have sprung up, especially in the Romish 
church, to embellish the simple scriptural account of Christ’s passion, 
He will have nothing of the sentimental emphasis of so many pietists on 
the physical suffering of our Lord. He abhors the mystical identification 
of the Christian’s cross with the cross of Christ. He scoffs at detailed 
analysis, in the name of modern psychology, of the various human charac- 
ters who played a part in the sufferings of the Man of sorrows. He sneers 
at the superficiality of those liberal preachers who forget what the unique 
and inimitable sufferings of Christ accomplished for his people and only 
bid their audiences follow his example. He rejects the error, so common 
among fundamentalists, of singling out Christ’s passive obedience, by 
which he paid the penalty of sin, and neglecting his active obedience, 
by which he merited eternal life for his own. Consistently avoiding all 
these pitfalls he sets his face stedfastly toward the scriptural interpretation 
of the sufferings of the Mediator. That too requires strength, and more 
than a little. 

In unity is strength. The treatise under consideration is characterized 
by a truly remarkable unity. Perhaps nothing will so adequately present 
its content as a consideration, from various viewpoints, of that unity. 

Schilder has often been lauded — sometimes criticized too — for his 
originality. In one way he does excel in originality. Stereotyped language 
is almost entirely absent from his writings, and his modes of expression 
are often strikingly unique. But to ascribe originality to the thought 
embodied in his work on the Saviour’s passion would be a serious error. 
The thought is derived from Holy Scripture. What makes it seem original 
is that Schilder has delved so deeply into the mine of Holy Writ. Because 
his discourses are scriptural they have unity. Because they are eminently 
scriptural they excel in unity. For Scripture is one. Time and again our 
author expresses his fervent desire to compare Scripture with Scripture, to 
interpret Scripture in the light of Scripture. He strives almost passionately 
to put into practice the principle that ‘‘the infallible rule of interpretation 
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of Scripture is the Scripture itself’.s Early in the first volume he says: 
“The Gospel is not a compilation of data, either theoretically or empirically 
assembled, is not a source-book filled with striking illustrations of psycho- 
logical phenomena. It is a record of the redemptive work of God in 
Christ Jesus, a record given by special revelation’?. Criticizing those who 
take another view of the Bible, he adds: ‘‘As these see it, the Bible is not 
a unity in which one continuous, progressive history of God’s special 
revelation is recorded, but simply a succession of edifying spiritual treatises. 
To these the one Word of God becomes many words about God”’.6 

Schilder makes no attempt to relate what he thinks about the sufferings 
of Christ. His one aim is to tell what God has revealed on this subject. 
It follows that he must at every turn view these sufferings sub specie 
aeternitatis.. This he does with remarkable consistency. And thus again 
the unity of his work is assured. Speaking of the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, he asks: ‘‘The washing of feet which took place in the room of the 
Passover, which preceded the Holy Supper, which the eternal counsel and 
foreknowledge of God chose to actualize here and now — dare we lift 
that out of its sublime setting?”? And in the discussion of Christ’s being 
bound by his captors in Gethsemane we read: ‘‘The hour in which men 
put Him in bonds has been determined by God’s counsel... In the 
structure of the pre-historic decrees of the sovereign God this particular 
moment of time was fixed as the hour of God’s great active permission... 
He directed the battles of Caesars, the conflicts of kings, the migrations 
of peoples, the world of wars, the courses of stars and sun and moon, 
the change of epochs, and the complex movements of all things in the 
world in such a way that this hour would come and had to come. God 
reserved this hour for Satan’’.’ 

How very careful our author is to resist the temptation to place any 
mere human being, no matter how important his or her réle in the passion 
story, in the center of attention. He would not preach Mary of Bethany, 
nor Judas Iscariot, nor Annas, nor Caiaphas, nor Peter, nor Pilate, nor 
Herod, nor Barabbas, nor Simon of Cyrene, nor the two malefactors, 
nor the mother of Jesus, nor the Roman centurion, but only Jesus himself, 
“He who would preach the suffering Christ’, Schilder reminds himself, 
“must not present psychological sketches ‘based on’ Peter’s denial, for to 


S The Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter I, section IX. 
6 Christ in His Suffering, p. 39. 

1 Christ in His Suffering, p. 211. 

8 Christ in His Suffering, p. 437. 
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do that is not to preach the suffering Christ’”.9 And of the saved thief 
he says strikingly: ‘“‘His prayer, taken simply as it stands, does not contain 
a single bit of proof to show that this poor fellow who cannot even 
express himself in the vernacular of the visible church is a living member 
of that church, and a true believer in the Christ... Not the unconfident 
word of a crucified malefactor, but the confident statement, the absolutely 
binding promise, of the Messiah is conclusive evidence for us that this 
corrupt son of Abraham was the object of the favor of grace’’.*° Clearly 
Schilder is determined to preach no one save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

From beginning to end these three ponderous volumes are Christo- 
centric. At every moment the Christ of God occupies the center of the 
stage. And without interruption the floodlights of Holy Scripture reveal 
him as the Mediator between God and man. That accounts for the 
constant emphasis on his mediatorial work as prophet, priest, and king. 
The reader can hardly help being struck by the frequent reference to the 
Saviour’s threefold office. The very first words of the first chapter of the 
first volume sound the keynote: ‘“‘We shall study the Man of sorrows, 
the Mediator of our confession, Christ Jesus... How else could we 
observe Him, then, except as He is in His threefold office of Prophet, 
Priest, and King?” (p. 15). This keynote given, Schilder sings of his 
Redeemer, and his voice never falters. 

Because our trilogy is Christocentric, it is theocentric. That could not 
be otherwise. The Mediator himself is theocentric. One day he will 
deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father. Therefore it is not 
surprising to find the author himself summing up the content of his three 
volumes in these words: ‘In our first volume — Gethsemane — we saw 
Christ struggling to keep His vision fixed upon God... Now, in this 
second volume — the trial — we see Christ again struggling to keep His 
vision fixed upon God... Presently the third volume — the cross — will 
follow. In it again we will observe Christ struggling, suffering, seeking; 
we will see His head bowed in the conflict against the dark night of utter 
forsakenness and judgment. But then, too, He will finally find His resting 
place in His God”’.* 

As these discourses deal with historical material, one might expect 
their author to employ the historical method. This he does, to be sure, 
and yet the product is strongly doctrinal. Schilder not only recounts 
history but he interprets it, and the interpretation of history is doctrine. 


9 Christ on Trial, p. 198. 


10 Christ Crucified, pp. 319 f. 
1 Christ on Trial, p. 543. 
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It is difficult to think of any Christian doctrine which is not named in 
these volumes. The trinity, God’s decree, predestination, creation, provi- 
dence, the covenants, Christ’s deity, salvation by grace are but a few of 
the many doctrines that receive much more than passing mention. Although 
saving grace is the central theme, common grace is discussed literally 
dozens of times. For Schilder, as for every Reformed thinker, Christian 
doctrine constitutes a system. And as the cross of Christ can be under- 
stood only in the light of this system, so the system can be understood 
only sub specie crucis. The cross is the unifying principle. All the light 
of sacred doctrine gathers about the sublime head of the Crucified One. 

From one more viewpoint the unity of this trilogy must be pointed out. 
Through it runs like a thread of purest gold the true interpretation of 
Christ’s sufferings and death. His death on the cross was a sacrifice for 
the expiation of sin. By this sacrifice he satisfied the demands of divine 
justice. This sacrifice was vicarious: he who had no sin of his own died 
for the sin of others. ‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree” (Gal. 3:13). In words of Schilder: “It is God Himself 
who is hanging Him upon the tree’”—‘‘God’s hand, therefore, strikes most 
terribly at the Son of man. God breaks Him into pieces’”— ‘He was 
suffering the pains of hell’’—‘‘God thrusts Him into the dark. He must 
experience what is meant by the term ‘outer darkness’ ’’.7 One shudders 
as one reads such statements, but true they are. And this awful truth 
spells the salvation of those whom the Father has given to the Son. 
“The Christ is performing His service as the Surety. We know that the 
extra-mundane suffering, which released itself infernally upon Him, is the 
suffering which we have deserved’’.%3 

From a great many viewpoints — this review has named seven — the 
unity of this work appears. In reality all these viewpoints are one, all 
these vistas converge. The unity of this trilogy is truly transcendent. 
In consequence its impact is overwhelming. 

One more source of strength must be named. This work of Schilder’s 
excels as a positive statement of truth. It also excels as a controversial 
exposition of truth. It is at the same time strongly controversial and 
most positive. If that sounds paradoxical, the paradox is easily solved. 
The antithesis between positive preaching and controversial preaching is 
false. Controversy makes for positiveness. As white seems whitest against 
a background of black, so truth stands out most boldly when contrasted 


% Christ Crucified, pp. 113, 123, 373, 377 f. 
33 Christ Crucified, p. 384. _ 
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with error. One who is not Reformed in his theology cannot help being 
violently shocked time and again by thoughtful reading of these volumes, 
One characteristic blast against heterodoxy may be cited. Pondering on 
the torment of hell to which the crucified Christ gave expression in the 
cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?”— our author 
declares: ‘‘Whoever would understand Him as He is in His hellish torture 
must have been in hell; and may God forbid that... May He protect us 
from a comprehension of the fourth utterance from the cross. God forbid 
that we should concoct a theology of experience for we shall have to pay 
the expensive price of damnation for it’’.%4 

To dwell on little faults in a work of so many excellencies would be 
pettifogging. Yet this reviewer feels it his duty to call attention to a few 
defects that mar it. 

In the last chapter of Christ Crucified Schilder refuses to attach special 
significance to the water and the blood that issued from the Saviour’s 
pierced side. He rejects as an allegory the notion that the blood signifies 
atonement, and the water purification. He concludes simply: ‘John wants 
to point out the fact that because of the thrust of the lance we can be 
sure that life has completely ebbed from the body”’.*s This gives rise to 
the question how it is possible for Schilder in his preface to quote with 
warm approval Toplady’s lines, 


Let the water and the blood, 

From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Save from guilt and make me pure. 


In his study of the transfiguration Schilder launches into a discourse on 
revelation.° He names three characteristics common to every act of 
divine revelation in time: ‘such revelation is always a true one”; ‘such 
revelation is never a complete one’’; “such revelation is always a growing 
one’. He infers that it makes a threefold demand of every person who 
receives it: “‘because revelation is true, man must accept it”; ‘‘because it 
is incomplete, he must amplify it by turning to God with a consecrated 
soul and spirit’; ‘‘because it is constantly developing, he may not rest 
satisfied with it as given, but must press on to perfect it’’. This statement 
of the second and third characteristics and demands respectively is, to 
say the least, misleading. A reader who is not aware of Schilder’s reputa- 


%4 Christ Crucified, p. 396. 


3 Christ Crucified, pp. 548 f. 
%© Christ in His Suffering, pp. 87 f. 
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tion for doctrinal soundness might easily conclude that the completeness 
and sufficiency of Holy Scripture are here denied. 

A third criticism must be offered. It does not concern a detail but the 
work as a whole. Time and again Schilder warns himself and his readers 
against fanciful and speculative interpretation of God’s Word. Evidently 
he abhors it with a just and holy abhorrence. And yet this reviewer 
cannot suppress the question whether Schilder himself does not occasionally 
commit that very error. He delves deeply into Scripture, very deeply. 
That, more than anything else, makes his work outstanding. But at 
times he seems too eager to bring forth new things out of the treasure of 
Holy Writ. In his own words: ‘Each man is weak in the things in which 
he is ‘clever’’”’.*7, And so this reviewer has placed perhaps a score of 
question-marks in the margins of these volumes. One is found opposite a 
paragraph in which the author indulges in a study of biblical numerics: 
“The sequence of names in the first chapter of Matthew (three times 
fourteen), besides representing a number-symbolism, is also a way of 
naming. In the Hebrew language letters of the alphabet can also be read 
as numbers. And if you read the letters in the name of King David in 
terms of their corresponding figures, the result, the sum, is fourteen, 
Hence fourteen means David. And three times fourteen generations, then, 
means three times the glory of David.’’*® Another interrogation-point 
stands opposite a sentence anent the Saviour’s being bound in Gethsemane: 
“To us Jesus’ bonds are a symbol of the unity of God and of the trinity’’.'9 
It behooves every student of the Word of God to expound it fully to be 
sure, but also soberly. It is an extremely serious matter for a human 
being to make God say things which he may not have said. 

That important matter aside, I do not hesitate to describe this work as 
an unequalled masterpiece of exegesis of God’s own account of the passion 
and death of his Son. It is easily the most thorough, profound, and 
forceful exposition of that subject that has come to my attention. No 
minister of the gospel can afford to be without it, for it contains a truly 
wonderful wealth of thought on the Christian preacher’s grandest 
theme. ° 


R. B. KuIrPer 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


11 Christ Crucified, p. 423. 
18 Christ in His Suffering, p. 404. 
9 Christ in His Suffering, p..447. 
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John Baillie: Our Knowledge of God. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1939. viii, 263. $2.50. 


The problem to which in this volume the Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh addresses himself with characteristic culture and 
literary refinement is admittedly one of the most difficult in human 
inquiry. He himself calls it “the most difficult of all subjects’’ (p. vii). 
How does God come into contact with the human soul? To what extent 
is the knowledge of God a fact in human experience? Professor Baillie 
adopts the thesis that “the only humanity known to us is a humanity 
which has already, in some degree at least, been confronted with the 
reality of God” (p. 17). In this he takes issue with Karl Barth whose 
fundamental premiss is that “no knowledge of God exists in the world 
save in the hearts of regenerate Christian believers” (id.). According to 
Barth there is “no point of contact or connection, no Anknipfungspunkt, 
between the Christian gospel and human nature” (p. 19). The gospel 
“links itself on to nothing that was there before’’ (id.), not even rationality 
can serve as an Anknipfungspunkt (p. 20). The very capacity to receive 
the knowledge of God, derived from the Christian revelation alone, is 
given in and with the revelation itself (id.). 

While Baillie does not take exception in principle to this basic premiss 
of Barth, he nevertheless holds that in fact it obliterates ‘‘the important 
theological distinction between the creative and the gracious activity of 
God” (p. 25). For, as he proceeds to argue, the change that took place 
in Paul and Augustine was very different from that which would have 
taken place “had God instead converted stones, or animal beings not 
already dowered with reason and conscience” (id.). And so ‘man’s already 
existing reason and conscience and religion condition his acceptance of 
the Christian Gospel’’ (p. 26). 

It might appear then that Baillie agrees with Emil Brunner as over 
against Barth. For Brunner holds that the image of God is not totally 
destroyed and so there is on the part of man at least receptivity and 
addressability (p. 29). Baillie, however, cannot endorse Brunner’s thesis 
any more than he can Barth’s. The absolute distinction Brunner draws 
between form and content he thinks quite untenable. In other words, to 
say that formally the image of God is not infringed upon while materially 
it is utterly lost is an impossible position, and in this Baillie thinks Barth, 
though untrue to the facts, argues more clearly and consistently than 
does Brunner (pp. 30 f.). 

Neither is the traditional distinction between natural knowledge and 
revealed knowledge adequate to provide us with an avenue to the solution 
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of the problem. The reason he argues is that our conception both of 
revelation and of nature has undergone a profound change. This has 
resulted in “a remarkable approximation or rapprochement of the two 
kinds of knowledge” (p. 36). And so the clean-cut distinction between 
the light of nature and the light of revelation has to be abandoned. Not 
only has our view of revelation undergone a change but even our view of 
nature. The conception of nature has been swallowed up by that of 
revelation so that there is no nature apart from the impact of the Spirit 
of God upon the spirit of man (pp. 38 f.). Quoting the words of Brunner, 
he says, ‘‘ ‘The humanity of man rests in nothing else than the divine 
Word addressed to him’ ”’ (p. 42). 


But is there not such a phenomenon as atheism, if not at the beginning 
of development, at least at the end of it? Baillie’s answer to that question 
is, in brief, to follow the line of distinction between consciousness and 
self-consciousness. ‘“‘All belief must in some sense be conscious — uncon- 
scious beings cannot entertain beliefs — but not all belief need be conscious 
of itself” (p. 51). The alleged atheists then may deny God with the top 
of their minds, but they believe in Him in the bottom of their hearts (p. 52). 
They believe in God even though they don’t know that they believe in 
Him. Indeed, so thinks our author, this intellectual denial need not 
completely destroy the spiritual life. So when intellectual doubt gives 
place to clear faith it is not so much a de novo discovery as the discovery 
that they had been believing in God all the time (pp. 62 ff.). 

What is the relation between this belief which all men share and the 
belief that 1s saving? In a word what is the relation between nature and 
grace? (pp. 78-84). Baillie refers to the traditional Roman position as 
enunciated by Thomas Aquinas that, while a continuity between nature 
and grace is recognised, yet this continuity has no significance as regards 
salvation. He also refers to the traditional Protestant position in which a 
clear line is drawn between the state of nature and the state of grace, 
Both views, he says, have serious difficulties. Indeed this ‘“‘abrupt dichot- 
omy between the two states, and the two classes of men” (p. 95) he 
seriously calls in questior. For the tendency to what he calls niggardliness 
on the part of Protestant theologians and confessions he has a distinct 


distaste (p. 90). ‘‘For not for a moment,” he says, “‘are we prepared to 


exclude vtterly the adherents of other religions from the saving grace of 
God”’ (p. 89). ‘‘For how can we hold that the pagan or the Jew who has 


had a solemn experience of conversion within his own religious tradition 
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is as little in a state of grace, and as completely in a state of nature, as 
he was before?’’ (p. 90). And so, in words quoted from Baron von Hiigel, 
he says, ‘‘ ‘We thus attain an outlook, generous, rich, and elastic; yet also 
gradvated, positive, unitary, and truly Catholic.’ ”’ (pp. 92 f.). 

No question related to our knowledge of God has more frequently 
kindled the fires of theological debate than this: is our knowledge of God 
inferential, a deduction from other data, or is it derived from immediate 
confrontation with God? It was, Baillie says, in Plato’s Greece that the 
tradition according to which the existence of God requires and admits of 
proof by argument took its origin (p. 119). This tradition, though initiated 
by Plato, was not however kept alive by the true followers of Plato but 
rather by the Aristotelians, and in Christian theology found its most 
consistent proponent in Thomas Aquinas. Thomas argued that the only 
road to the knowledge of God, to use Gilson’s words, ‘‘ ‘must be cut 
through the things of sense’”’ (p. 129). This is not, Baillie claims, the 
Biblical tradition. For both Testaments God ‘‘is not an inference but a 
Presence” (p. 126). This Thomas recognised to a certain extent and so 
tried to make allowance for both in “‘synthesis by juxtaposition. The 
Greek tradition... gave him his natural knowledge, and the Biblical 
tradition his revealed knowledge. The former provided the first chapters 
in theology, and the latter the more advanced” (p. 127). This, Baillie 
avers, has been ‘‘the orthodox position not only in the Roman but also 
in the Reformed Church” (id.). 

Descartes changed the emphasis when he recognized that God was 
“a Reality who more directly confronts us than do the things of sense”’ 
(p. 151). This changed emphasis dominated thought for two centuries 
and became the foundation for the whole idealistic tradition in modern 
philosophy (id.). But in Descartes there was not only gain but loss. 
While he retreated from nature to God he also retreated from God to 
Descartes. By means of his Ontological Argument he shut “himself up 
within his own subjectivity” and so but exchanged “the materialistic 
predicament for what has come to be called the ego-centric predicament” 
(p. 152). Baillie would probably endorse the judgment of the Archbishop 
of York that the day when Descartes hit upon his Cogito ergo sum was 
‘« ‘perhaps the most disastrous moment in the history of Europe’ ’’ (p.153). 

It was in the second half of the eighteenth century that the traditional 
argumentation came ‘‘under the sweeping criticism of the two greatest 
thinkers of the period, namely, Hume and Kant” (p. 128). Though Baillie 
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thinks that Kant veers towards the view that God is Himself directly 
present in the experiences of the moral life (p. 131), yet he thinks that 
he was still in bondage to the humanistic tradition (p. 157). His main 
criticism of Kant is that he abstracted the sense of moral obligation from 
the Person and Presence of God Himself. 

The issue of this process of thought then is, in Baillie’s judgment, 
that ‘‘the thought of our time in breaking . . . with the long dominance of 
the Greek tradition of theistic argumentation, is returning in a very 
significant way to the Biblical point of view” (p. 127). ‘‘We are rejecting’’, 
he continues, “logical argument of any kind as the first chapter of our 
theology or as representing the process by which God comes to be known”’ 
(p. 132). So, historically speaking, he identifies himself rather with that 
strand in mediaeval thought represented by Anselm, Bernard, Victor and 
Bonaventure, that God is present to the soul itself. “It is not as the 
result of an inference of any kind, whether explicit or implicit, whether 
laboriously excogitated or swiftly intuited, that the knowledge of God’s 
reality comes to us. It comes rather through our direct personal encounter 
with Him in the Person of Jesus Christ His Son our Lord” (p. 143). 
“The witness of all true religion is that there is no reality which more 
directly confronts us than the reality of God” (p. 155). ‘‘God alone is 
omnipresent. His is the only claim that is always with us and never lets 
us go”’ (id.). 

This does not of course mean that Baillie regards confrontation with 
the reality of God as taking place in abstraction from the knowledge of 
our fellows, of the corporeal world, and of ourselves. He says that “‘it is 
the witness of experience that only ‘in, with and under’ other presences 
is the divine presence ever vouchsafed to us’’ (p. 178). 

There is much in Professor Baillie’s many-sided argument with which 
the present reviewer agrees. Furthermore, his comprehensive scholarship 
and discriminating analysis call forth our profound admiration and respect. 
Yet it becomes incumbent upon us to say that divergence from his 
position is at several points fundamental. 

To such statements as the following we accord the heartiest endorse- 
ment. ‘It is not enough, then, to acknowledge God as the most rea! of 
all realities. We must acknowledge Him also to be, of all realities, that 
by which we are most directly and intimately confronted. There is, 
indeed, a sense in which God's reality is a question which I, as one of 
His creatures standing in His holy presence, am not allowed to discuss. 
How could the thinking concerned in such discussion be really ‘existential’ 


in character? How can I, who in this very moment that I write am 
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conscious of a demand being made now upon my life by God and His 
Christ, stand aside from the situation of responsibility thus created in 
order coldly to debate the question whether the God who thus claims me 
so much as exists?” (p. 175). “Again, in the theological classroom it is, 
I believe, never a genuinely open question whether God exists or even 
(to mention one other example) whether He is One; the open question is 
only as to the nature and grounds of our already existing belief in His 
Being and in His unity” (p. 139). 

But surely, after all, less than justice is done to the method of theistic 
proof if we say that inferential argumentation is wrong. While it is true 
that the existence of God should never be an open question with us, 
we have nevertheless to recognise that there are those who, intellectually 
at least, question or disbelieve or deny the existence of God. And is it 
not true that it is not only permissible but obligatory upon us to present 
the evidence for God’s existence, inescapably inherent in the world of 
nature as well as in the Christian revelation? God has left on creation the 
evidence of His handiwork and the lineaments of His character. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and by the things that are made His 
eternal power and divinity are clearly seen. The presentation of that 
evidence in logical and coherent fashion is nothing else than argumentation 
for God’s existence and for the glory of His Being and works. It is not 
legitimate for the believer to adopt the dishonest position of treating the 
divine existence as an open question, yet he may and ought to present 
the argument for His existence, and that argument may and often does 
bring conviction to bear upon the person to whom, intellectually at least, 
the existence of God was an open question or even the subject of express 
denial. Faith rests upon conviction and conviction is induced by evidence. 

Furthermore, for the believer it is not superfluous to elaborate the 
argument. It is both confirmatory and edifying. 

And so we regard it as an indefensible and false antithesis to say as 
Baillie does, in commenting on Bonaventure’s dictum that God is present 
to the soul itself, ‘Of such a Presence it must be true that to those who 
have never been confronted with it argument is useless, while to those 
who have it it is superfluous” (p. 132). 

But a more fundamental and serious disagreement with Professor 
Baillie concerns the earlier part of his book. As we have seen, remarkable 
ingenuity and candour have been shown in his argument against what he 
calls ‘the abrupt dichotomy” between nature and grace and between the 
regenerate and unregenerate, that has characterised the teaching of the 
Christian church. Much that he says in criticism of Barth on the one 
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hand and of Brunner on the other is worthy of hearty approval, and to 
follow him in the masterful analysis of the problem is the student’s delight. 
But, after all, to the consciousness imbued with the Biblical testimony 
there remains the sad conviction that Professor Baillie has succeeded for 
himself and for the readers who agree with him in obliterating the absolute 
incisiveness and exclusiveness of the Christian witness. He may have 
attained with Baron von Hiigel ‘‘an outlook, generous, rich and elastic” 
yet an outlook that has no longer the perspective of John when he says, 
“Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God,’’ and no longer the perspective of Paul when he 
says, ‘“‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” In this we quite fail to reconcile Baillie 
with himself. For if it is true that ‘our knowledge of God rests rather 
on the revelation of His personal Presence as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit” (p. 132), if our knowledge of God’s reality comes to us “through 
our direct personal encounter with Him in the Person of Jesus Christ 
His Son ovr Lord” (p. 143), then how can this knowledge exist and this 
encounter occur where the revelation of the triune God and of the gospel 
of Christ has not come? Knowledge presupposes the data of information; 
it cannot exist in a vacuum. ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.” 

It is admittedly difficult to solve the problem of knowledge. But any 
solution that tones down or undermines the distinction between the 
knowledge of God, derived from a great variety of sources, that man 
may raturally possess and the supernatural knowledge deposited in the 
Christian revelation and borne home to the mind of man by the super- 
natural inward witness of the Holy Spirit, is a solution that cannot be 
made to accord with the clean-cut line of demarcation that the Scripture 
consistently draws between the natural and the supernatural. It is, we 
fear, Professor Baillie’s failure to appreciate the meaning and implications 
of man’s fallen condition and of his consequent total depravity that is to 
a very large extent responsible for a plausible yet fatal charity. 


JoHN MurRRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Arthur Eddington: The Philosophy of Physical Science. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1939, ix, 230. $2.00. 


Sir Arthur Eddington is well known as a scientist of outstanding ability 
and accomplishment. In The Philosophy of Physical Science he con- 
tinues his earlier work of setting forth in popular form the results of 
modern scientific research in the field of physics. These results, Eddington 
feels, may be spoken of as the philosophy of physical science. There is, 
he argues, an “accepted practice of science” a method which all scientists, 
worthy of the name, have adopted. Implicit in this ‘‘accepted practice” 
he finds a definite epistemology. It is with this epistemology that Edding- 
ton is primarily concerned in the present volume. 

Eddington discusses ‘‘the knowledge acquired by the methods of physical 
science’ (p. 2). He speaks of this as ‘“‘physical knowledge.” Physical 
knowledge “thas the form of a description of a world.” ‘We define the 
physical universe to be the world so described. Effectively therefore the 
physical universe is defined as the theme of a specified body of knowledge, 
just as Mr Pickwick might be defined as the hero of a specified novel” 
(p. 3). 

By the help of this definition Eddington hopes to “free the foundations 
of physics from suspicion of metaphysical contamination” (p. 3). “A 
great advantage of this definition is that it does not prejudge the question 
whether the physical universe — or Mr Pickwick — really exists’’’ (p. 3). 
Eddington refuses to begin with ‘‘an existent entity of which we have 
somehow to obtain knowledge” (p. 3). On the contrary he would begin 
with knowledge and leave the matter of an ‘existent entity” for later 
discussion. Whether the physical universe — or Mr Pickwick —“really 
exists’? we may discuss, says Eddington, after we have agreed on what 
we mean by “really exists.” 

We should not think, however, that in stressing the importance of what 
he calls the ‘‘epistemological outlook’’ (p. 5) Eddington is forgetting the 
place of facts in scientific research. Observation, says he, is “the supreme 
Court of Appeal’’ and observation must surely deal with facts. Are we 
then to fall back into classical physics after all? Are we to investigate 
an “external world” and seek for “‘entities’” which our knowledge is said 
to describe? Not at all. We are never to forget that “epistemological 
physics” “directly investigates knowledge’ and not “entities” (p. 49). 
Accordingly the place of actual observation ‘‘as a constituent of scientific 
knowledge” is ‘‘almost negligible’ (p. 12). Speaking of the place of 
observation in the scientific procedure Eddington says: ‘“‘We have seen 
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that every item of physical knowledge, whether derived from observation 
or theory or from a combination of both, is an assertion of what has 
been or would be the result of carrying out a specified observational 
procedure. Generally it is an assertion of what would be the result if an 
observation were made; for this reason it is more accurate to describe 
physical knowledge as hypothetico-observational” (p. 12). The point is 
that ‘“‘the physicist is not interested in special facts except as material 
for generalisation” (p. 15) and with generalisation a ‘‘hypothetico-obser- 
vational element”’ “‘has entered into the body of scientific knowledge” 
(p. 14). 

With his well-known aptitude for happy illustration, Eddington intro- 
duces for our consideration an imaginary ichthyologist. This ichthyologist 
explores the life of the ocean. ‘Surveying his catch, he proceeds in the 
usual manner of a scientist to systematise what it reveals. He arrives at 
two generalisations: (1) No sea-creature is less than two inches long. 
(2) All sea-creatures have gills” (p. 16). In explanation of this parable 
Eddington says: ‘‘...the catch stands for the body of knowledge which 
constitutes physical science, and the net for the sensory and intellectual 
equipment which we use in obtaining it. The casting of the net corres- 
ponds to observation; for knowledge which has not been or could not be 
obtained by observation is not admitted into physical science” (p. 16). 

If an onlooker should urge that there may be many fish under two 
inches long, the ichthyologist replies: ‘‘Anything uncatchable by my net 
is ipso facto outside the scope of icthyological knowledge, and is not part 
of the kingdom of fishes which has been defined as the theme of ichthyo- 
logical knowledge. In short, what my net can’t catch isn’t fish’’ (p. 16). 
The onlooker speaks of ‘‘an objective kingdom of fishes’”’ while the ichthy- 
ologist ‘‘is not concerned as to whether the fishes he is talking about form 
an objective or subjective class; the property that matters is that they 
are catchable”’ (p. 17). ‘“‘Dropping analogy,’’ says Eddington, ‘‘if we take 
observation as the basis of physical science, and insist that its assertions 
must be verifiable by observation, we impose a selective test on the 
knowledge which is admitted as physical. The selection is subjective, 
because it depends on the sensory and intellectual equipment which is 
our means of acquiring observational knowledge. It is to such subjectively- 
selected knowledge, and to the universe which it is formulated to describe, 
that the generalisations of physics — the so-called laws of nature — apply” 
(p. 17). Accordingly Eddington speaks of his position as ‘‘Selective 
Subjectivism”’ (p. 16). 

It would seem to be possible then, according to Eddington’s mode of 
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reasoning, to explore the life of the ocean simply “by examining the net™ 
and the method of using it” (p. 18). If the ichthyologist is to be quite 
indifferent to the ‘‘objective kingdom of fishes’’, can he not limit himself 
to a study of his net? Or if, dropping analogy, the physicist is to be 
contemptuously indifferent to all “‘entities’’ not structured by his generalis- 
ing procedure can he not limit himself to a study of his sensory-intellectual 
equipment? On this point Eddington does not appear to be altogether 
clear. He says: ‘“‘The traditional method of systematic examination of 
the data furnished by observation is not the only way of reaching the 
generalisations valued in physical science. Some at least of these generali- 
sations can also be found by examining the sensory and intellectual 
equipment used in observation” (p. 18). This statement does not meet 
the requirements of the case. Eddington insists that not merely some but 
all physical knowledge is hypothetico-observational in nature. Strictly 
speaking his argument allows for no observation whatever that is not 
colored by the sensory-intellectual equipment through the use of which all 
observation is made. Accordingly he should have done with an ‘‘objective 
kingdom of fishes’ altogether, and reject ‘‘the traditional method of 
systematic examination of the data” in toto. 

It was necessary to signalize this inconsistency thus early because it 
mars the whole of Eddington’s book and makes for great difficulty in 
understanding him. Eddington speaks of generalisations ‘‘that can be 
reached epistemologically’’ and of those that ‘‘can only be reached em- 
pirically” (p. 19). To the former he accords greater security than to the 
latter. He speaks of laws of nature that have an ‘‘epistemological origin”’ 
and of those that have no such origin. The former, he argues, are com- 
pulsory (p. 20). Of the latter he says: “Before worrying about them, it 
will be well to wait till we see what is left of the system of natural law 
after the part which can be accounted for epistemologically has been 
removed. There may not be anything left to worry about” (p. 21). It 
appears then that on the one hand Eddington is very outspoken in his 
indifference to an ‘‘objective kingdom of fishes’’ while on the other hand 
this kingdom follows him about wherever he goes. The “gills” of our 
ichthyologist’s sea-creatures seem to be in as doubtful a position as were 
the ‘‘Dinge an sich” of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 

Eddington makes large claims for his ‘epistemological method.”’ Says 
he: “I believe that the whole system of fundamental hypotheses can be 
replaced by epistemological principles. Or, to put it equivalently, all the 
laws of nature that are usually classed as fundamental can be foreseen 


wholly from epistemological considerations. They correspond to a priori 
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knowledge, and are therefore wholly subjective’ (p. 57). Speaking of 
cosmical number he says: ‘‘But when we find that the cosmical number 
is subjective — that the influence of the sensory equipment with which 
we observe, and the intellectual equipment with which we formulate the 
results of observation as knowledge, is so far-reaching that by itself it 
decides the number of particles into which the matter of the universe 
appears to be divided — not only do we lose the support on which we 
were relying, but there is no heart left in us to oppose the devouring 
flood of subjectivity any longer” (p. 60). Elsewhere he says that selection 
“or operations mathematically akin to it cover the whole range of possi- 
bility” (p. 26). In the same spirit he writes: ‘“The pervasion of funda- 
mental physics by epistemology has therefore greatly changed its character, 
and brought exactitude within reach” (p. 45). 

All this, however, is only one side of the picture. On the one hand it 
seems that by a strict application of the ‘‘epistemological purge’’ (p. 48) 
we can escape all ‘‘metaphysical contamination,’’ determine cosmic number 
itself and thus exclude ‘“‘the whim of the Creator” (p. 65). On the other 
hand the ‘‘exact’’ epistemological laws operate in a subject matter of 
probability so that ‘‘the system of fundamental physical laws is indeter- 
ministic’”’ (p. 46). 

Eddington is particularly insistent on his claim that recent scientific 
progress justifies his subjectivist claims. His argument here is similar 
to that set forth in his earlier work, The Nature of the Physical World. 
“The word elephant,’’ he says in that earlier work, ‘“‘calls up a certain 
association of mental impressions, but it is clear that mental impressions 
as such cannot be the subject handled in the physical problem. We have, 
for example, an impression of bulkiness. To this there is presumably 
some direct counterpart in the external world, but that counterpart must 
be of a nature beyond our apprehension, and science can make nothing 
of it. Bulkiness enters into exact science by yet another substitution; 
we replace it by a series of readings of a pair of calipers. Similarly the 
greyish black appearance in our mental impression is replaced in exact 
science by the readings of a photometer for various wave-lengths of light. 
And so on until all the characteristics of the elephant are exhausted and 
it has become reduced to a schedule of measures” (p. 253). In the present 


volume he says; “‘It has come to be the accepted practice in introducing 
new physical quantities that they shall be regarded as defined by the 
series of measuring operations and calculations of which they are the 
result. Those who associate with the result a mental picture of some 
entity disporting itself in a metaphysical realm of existence do so at their 
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own risk; physics can accept no responsibility for this embellishment” 
(p. 71). Here we seem to have once more a full-blown subjectivism. 
And the claim is made that the recent relativity theory involves, or is the 
natural consequence of, the full recognition of this subjectivism. Says 
Eddington, in continuation of the passage quoted just before: ‘“‘The inno- 
vation made by Einstein in his relativity theory was that the physical 
quantities involved in the measurement of space and time were brought 
under this rule’’ (p. 71). 

It is of special importance to observe that, according to Eddington, 
“If we call in an experimenter to test the truth of our statements, his 
first question must be ‘How am I to recognise the thing you are talking 
about?’ The answer we give him is its definition. If he verifies the truth 
of the statement, his certificate applies only so long as the words mean 
what we told him they did’ (p. 70). Later he adds: ‘‘Not even quantum 
theory can calculate a quantity which has not been defined” (p. 81). 
And again he says: “If physics is to describe what we really observe, 
we must overhaul the definitions of the terms employed in it so that they 
explicitly refer to observational facts and not to metaphysical conjectures” 
(p. 84). 

Thus, “‘knowableness to mind,’”* that is, knowableness to the human 
mind, is virtually made the test of significant reality. ‘‘The whole range 
of possibility’ (p. 26) is subjected to the legislative powers of man. With 
Professor A. E. Singer we may speak of such a claim as the assertion of 
the Democritean postulate that ‘‘everything in Nature is structural in 
nature.’’? 

From a Christian point of view we can scarcely quarrel with this 
postulate as a formal statement. Materially, however, the matter is 
quite otherwise. The Christian holds to a “Subjective Selectivism” but 
his ‘‘subject’’ is God by whose counsel all things come to pass. The God 
of Christianity has identified and does identify by exhaustive description. 
He has exhausted all classification so that for Him the infima species and 
the individual are identical. The hairs of our heads are numbered. What 
Eddington ascribes to man, the power of exhaustive dialectification of 
reality, Christianity ascribes to God. If Eddington is right in claiming 
that scientific methodology involves a type of ‘Subjective Selectivism”’ 
such as he advocates, a Selectivism in which autonomous would-be- 
ultimate man wields the ‘‘Logician’s postulate,” in sovereign fashion 
denying significant reality to that which has not been trimmed on its 


t See The Nature of the Physical World, p. 265. 
2 See Philosophy of Science, Vol. 1, No. 3, July, 1934. 
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Procrustean bed, Christians must first challenge the fundamental error of 
such Selectivism before they can accept any of the ‘‘good”’ which it may, 
in spite of its basic error, have produced. 

It is of particular importance to observe that there is no no-man’s 
land of neutral factuality between Eddington’s position and that of 
Christianity. In these two positions two ‘‘Creators’’ stand face to face 
in mortal combat. Two minds, each claiming to define ‘‘fact’’ before the 
other mind meets “‘fact,’’ stand squarely opposed to one another. If 
Christianity is true, the ‘‘facts’’ are what God says they must be; if 
Eddington’s position is true, the “facts” are what man says they must be. 

Perhaps some one will raise an objection at this point. Does Eddington 
really claim creative power for the human mind? Does he not allow a 
certain reality to the “‘objective’’ world, a reality independent of the 
structural activity of the human mind? Does he not hold to the Aristo- 
telian as well as to the Democritean postulate? Does he not allow that, 
“some things in Nature are non-structural in nature’? Has he not, in 
order to avoid the contradiction in which a simultaneous maintenance of 
the Democritean and Aristotelian postulates would involve him, made 
much of the dimensional division of reality? Has he not by limiting the 
application of the Logician’s postulate to the dimension of science opened 
up to us wide vistas of spiritual being? And is not then the position of 
Eddington at least consistent with, if not friendly toward, the faith of 
the Christian man? 

Our answer to these queries must be that for all practical purposes 
Eddington does claim ultimate creative power for man. He claims this 
by virtually denying creative power to God. The assertion of the Aristo- 
telian postulate, that some things in Nature are non-structural in nature 
is, by implication, a denial of God’s original structural activity. If God 
were recognised as Creator He would be recognised as having given struc- 
ture to Nature. It would then be inconsistent to say that some things in 
Nature are non-structural in nature. He who believes in God cannot 
consistently believe in ‘‘brute fact.” 

Yet “brute fact,” that is ‘‘fact’’ uninterpreted by God as well as un- 
interpreted by man, is that which Eddington requires as a concomitant 
for his Subjective Selectivism. Not as though his ideal of knowledge as 
such directly calls for “‘brute fact.’’ On the contrary, his ideal of knowledge 
is that of exhaustive definition and calls directly for omniscience. But 
“omniscience is obviously unattainable by man so long as a really omniscient 
God exists. A really omniscient God, a God Who by virtue of actual 
creation out of nothing has patterned the world according to His definition, 
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would require man to seek out His structure in the facts of the universe. 
Thus man’s structural activity would be analogical and therefore reinter- 
pretative of God’s structural activity. Man’s structural activity could not 
be the ultimate criterion and source of significant predication. Accordingly 
the assertion of brute factuality is a matter of life and death for one who 
holds to the scientific ideal of Eddington. Eddington, pretending indiffer- 
ence to metaphysical speculation, has in the very assumptions of his 
methodology made a universal negative statement about the nature of all 
existence. He has assumed that reality is not God-structured in nature. 
Only a “Creator” can rightfully make such a claim. 

Eddington should help us all to realize more clearly than we have 
done before that current scientific methodology is anti-Christian to the 
core. Current scientific methodology is not a mere tool that may bring 
forth fundamentally diverse conclusions. The rejection of the God of 
Christianity is the prerequisite of the acceptance of current scientific 
methodology. There cannot be two ultimate interpreters. 

It may be argued, however, that Eddington’s position is extreme. 
There are those who think that a realist rather than a subjectivist inter- 
pretation of reality is consistent with current scientific methodology. 
C. E. M. Joad has argued this point against both Eddington and Jeans, 
notably in his book Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. But granted 
this be so, current realism is no more favorable to Christianity than 
current idealism. The point at issue between the realist and the idealist 
is really no more than the relative amount of ultimate structural activity 
on the part of man that goes into the knowledge situation. Realists and 
idealists agree that Nature is not God-structured in nature. Both assume 
that man’s interpretative powers are original. The issue still remains: 
Whose structural activity is prior to that of the other, that of God to 
man or that of man to God? 

Even the introduction of the dimension idea offers no escape from this 
dilemma. Eddington as well as many other scientists and religious leaders 
have readily welcomed the dimension idea as an escape from the tension 
between science and “‘religion."” According to the dimension idea the 
scientist is ultimately legislative in one dimension only. Of other dimen- 
sions of existence he and others, it is said, may think what they please. 
Singer argues that by the help of the dimension idea the dilemma between 
the Democritean and the Aristotelian postulates may be resolved. With 
this we find it difficult to agree. The God of Christianity requires legis- 
lative power in every dimension. If man challenges God’s ultimate inter- 
pretative power in one dimension he has virtually challenged it for every 
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dimension. It is even impossible to challenge God’s ultimate interpretative 
power in one dimension without challenging it in every dimension. If 
there is to be inter-dimensional coherence — and’ without it there is no 
philosophy — the various dimensions cannot be interpreted according to 
mutually exclusive postulates. 

To say that science deals with abstractions from reality so that its 
findings, though true as far as they go, need to be supplemented by the 
insights of philosophy or religion is in itself of little help. It is not against 
every kind of abstraction that we would object. To concentrate on an 
aspect or dimension of reality, as it were forgetting all other aspects or 
dimensions, is a sine qua non of scientific progress. But the forgetting 
must always be, as it were, merely psychological, never epistemological. 
Legitimate abstraction is quite consistent with the recognition of a unified 
principle of interpretation in all dimensions. Illegitimate abstraction, on 
the other hand, is epistemological as well as psychological in nature. It 
amounts to a break in the unity of interpretation between various dimen- 
sions. Not as though such a break is ever accomplished. He who inter- 
prets his physics without God will also have a religion without God. 

We are bound, therefore, to deem it quite inexpedient for Christians to 
seek for a peace between current scientific methodology and their religious 
views by the help of the dimension idea. Christians surely cannot be 
satisfied till every dimension of life is interpreted according to one unified 
Christian principle. Only thus can there be coherence between science 
and Christianity. 

C. Van Tit 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp: The Philosophy of John Dewey. (The Library 
of Living Philosophers, Volume I). Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern 
University. 1939. xvi, 708. $4.00. 


This book is the first in a contemplated series of books. The editor of 
the series, Paul Arthur Schilpp, tells us of the purpose of the series. 
Outstanding living philosophers are to have their philosophical views 
evaluated by several of their contemporaries in the field and are to be 
given an opportunity to evaluate the evaluations. In this way, it is 
expected, misunderstandings may be removed and the general atmosphere 
clarified. We believe the venture to be very much worth while. 

Among living philosophers John Dewey occupies a place of distinction. 
Dewey’s philosophical output is enormous and his influence incalculable. 
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It is well that we should hear what Dewey’s fellow-philosophers have to 
say of his work, and what he says in turn. 

In several, if not in most, of the contributions to this book great stress 
is laid upon the place of method in the philosophy of Dewey. Dewey 
himself makes no complaint of this. His isa philosophy of Instrumentalism. 

There is, according to Joseph Ratner, only one thing that Dewey is 
willing to take for granted and that is current scientific methodology in 
its initial assumptions. Dewey is willing to follow the scientists in their 
method. Says Ratner: ‘‘The scientists have been empirical in their pro- 
cedure for quite some time now, and it is agreed on all hands that it is a 
good procedure, that, to put it in the vernacular, it produces the goods” 
(p. 53). Henry W. Stuart, speaking of the place of method in Dewey’s 
philosophy says: ‘‘Thus experimental inquiry, or method, is the locus 
within which, or the supreme principle by which, conceptions of philosophy 
that are really significant can be understood. It is in this sense, according 
to professor Dewey, that method — that is to say, the method of experi- 
mental inquiry — is supreme’”’ (p. 295). From time to time Dewey has 
criticised various philosophical views on the ground that they are not the 
natural outgrowth of a true method of inquiry. Speaking of this point 
John Herman Randall, Jr. says, ‘Where Dewey approaches most closely 
to the narration of a history — as in the Reconstruction in Philosophy — 
it is in following the thread of the development of method. For him, 
it is method rather than vision that is fundamental in the history of 
philosophy, that reflective and critical method that aims to reorganize 
and reconstruct beliefs” (pp. 78, 79). 

Now scientific inquiry, to be worthy of the name, must rid itself at 
the outset of all metaphysical speculation about the nature of Reality as 
a whole. How else can it be absolutely free? Ratner quotes Dewey on 
this point as follows: 


“It is often said that pragmatism, unless it is content to be a contri- 
bution to mere methodology, must develop a theory of Reality. But 
the chief characteristic trait of the pragmatic notion of reality is 
precisely that no theory of Reality in general, aiberhaupt, is possible or 
needed. It finds that ‘‘reality’’ is a denotative term, a word used to 
designate indifferently everything that happens. Lies, dreams, insani- 
ties, deceptions, myths, theories are all of them just the events they 
specifically are. Pragmatism is content to take its stand with science; 
for science finds all such events to be subject-matter of description 
and inquiry — just like stars and fossils, mosquitos and malaria, circu- 
lation and vision. It also takes its stand with daily life, which finds 
that such things really have to be reckoned with as they occur inter- 
woven in the texture of events’’ (p. 66). 
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Dewey’s book ‘‘The Quest for Certainty’’ contains a running argument 
against the notion of ‘“‘antecedent Being.” Speaking of the ‘‘most influ- 
ential and authoritatively orthodox tradition of thought”, he says: 


“But for over two thousand years the weight of the most influential 
and authoritatively orthodox tradition of thought has been thrown 
into the opposite scale. It has been devoted to the problem of a purely 
cognitive certification (perhaps by revelation, perhaps by intuition, 
perhaps by reason) of the antecedent immutable reality of truth, 
beauty and goodness. As against such a doctrine, the conclusions of 
natural science constitute the materials of a serious problem.’’ 


The classical tradition in philosophy, Dewey feels, was unable to face 
really new sit uations scientifically because it was bound to make the new 
conform to an unchangeable body of reality or knowledge. Scientific 
method, so Dewey argues in effect, must assume that all ‘‘Nature”’ is 
non-structural in nature. Only thus is science ready to face whatever 
may possibly take place. Dewey is equally opposed to all forms of Realism 
and Idealism. All of them have, he reasons, failed to see the true require- 
ments and presuppositions of a genuine method of inquiry. All of them 
have clung to some form of pre-existent structure whether of being or of 
knowledge to which the “‘new’’ of daily experience must conform. Sooner 
or later, says Dewey, men’s eyes were bound to be opened to the fact 
that ‘‘all intellectual descriptions, must be formulated in terms of opera- 
tions, actual or imaginatively possible.’”? 

Operations as carried on in experimental inquiry have a constructive 
effect upon whatever comes to us in our experience. In fact we could not 
possibly reach an “‘antecedent existence.’’ ‘‘There are no conceivable 
ways in which the existence of ultimate unchangeable substances which 
interact without undergoing change in themselves can be reached by 
means of experimental operations. Hence they have no empirical, no 
experimental standing; they are pure dialectic inventions.’’s 

Thus it begins to appear that Dewey, like Eddington in the book 
discussed above, seems to insist that all true intellectual inquiry pre- 
supposes (a) brute factuality for its material and (b) an ultimate struc- 
tural capacity of the human mind for its form. These two clearly go 
hand in hand. As soon as there is any structure whatever in the “‘object”’ 
of knowledge, the subject of knowledge loses some of its ultimacy. 

The precise significance of this pivotal point should not escape us. 


® The Quest for Certainty, p. 43. 
2 Idem, p. 118. 
3 Idem, p. 118. 
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Let us ask more carefully what Dewey takes to be the “object” with 
which inquiry deals. Says Dewey: 


“Just what did the new experimental method do to the qualitative 
objects of ordinary experience? Forget the conclusions of Greek phi- 
losophy, put out of the mind all theories about knowledge and about 
reality. Take the simple direct facts: Here are the colored, resounding, 
fragrant, lovable, attractive, beautiful things of nature which we enjoy, 
and which we suffer when they are hateful, ugly, disgusting. Just 
what is the effect upon them wrought by physical science? 

If we consent for the time being to denude the mind of philosophical 
and metaphysical presuppositions, and take the matter in the most 
simple and naive way possible, I think our answer, stated in technical 
terms, will be that it substitutes data for objects. (It is not meant that 
this outcome is the whole effect of the experimental method; that as 
we saw at the outset is complex; but that the first effect as far as 
stripping away qualities is concerned is of this nature). That Greek 
science operated with objects in the sense of the stars, rocks, trees, 
rain, warm and cold days of ordinary experience is evident enough. 
What is signified by saying that the first effect of experimentation was 
to reduce these things from the status of objects to that of data may 
not be so clear. By data is signified subject-matter for further inter- 
pretation; something to be thought about. Objects are finalities; they 
are complete, finished; they call for thought only in the way of defini- 
tion, classification, logical arrangement, subsumption in syllogisms, etc. 
But data signify ‘material to serve’; they are indications, evidence, 
signs, clues to and of something still to be reached; they are inter- 
mediate, not ultimate; means, not finalities.’’4 


It is in this way, according to Dewey, that ‘‘nature as it already exists 
ceases to be something which must be accepted and submitted to, endured 
or enjoyed, just as it is. It is now something to be modified, to be inten- 
tionally controlled.’’s In the book under review Dewey illustrates his 
view of the object of physical science in the following words: 


“Pragmatic philosophers did not invent the idea of the nature of 
the scientific object here put forth. Long ago attention was called to 
the fact that English physicists tend to seek for literal models, while 
as a rule French physicists are content with interpreting physical 
objects symbolically rather than literally. Duhem, for example, many 
years ago presented a view which amounted in effect to saying that 
scientific objects are symbolic devices for connecting together the 
things of ordinary experience. Others have held that they were devices 
for facilitating and directing predictions. Now my view does not go as 
far as these. Its import may be gathered from the following illustration. 
Suppose one of those persons of extraordinary keen vision who abound 


4 The Quest for Certainty, pp. 98, 99. 
5 Idem, p.100. ° 
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in the Grimm fairy tales were in fact to sez, sensibly to perceive, an 
object which had all the qualities a physicist attributes to the atom. 
He would surely see something. But would he see an atom in the 
definite sense of seeing that which is an object of physical science? I 
can find but one possible answer, namely: ‘It depends. If he himself 
has had a scientific training and if in sensibly perceiving this particular 
thing he explicitly identifies it as having all the relational properties 
required by the scientific theory of atomic structure and with no 
properties incompatible with the latter, the answer is Yes. But if he 
sees it merely as another man of lesser power of vision sees a rock, 
the answer is No.’ In other words, it is not just the thing as perceived, 
but the thing as and when it is placed in an extensive ideational or 
theoretical context within which it exercises a special office that consti- 
tutes a distinctively physical scientific object”’-(pp. 537, 538). 
Donald A. Piatt, setting forth Dewey’s view of the object of science 
speaks as follows: 

“It is customary to speak of data as entities that are given, one 
school of realists holding that these entities are mental or logical 
contents as representations, and another school holding that they are 
external existential events either as identical with the external object 
of knowledge or as a part of that object. For Dewey, the datum is 
not what is given but what is taken, selected, noted, observed, dis- 
criminated for the purpose of inference. What is given is the whole 
perceptual situation. What is taken as datum depends on the specific 
purpose of the inquiry, and purposes are manifold’’ (p. 125). 


Or again he adds: “The point is also that no event can qualify as a 
datum save as it is reconstituted in inquiry as a signification of other 
events by the intervention of symbol-meanings. Data and meanings are 
correlative” (p. 126). Once more he says; ‘‘In short, data are not given 
but have to be found and determined as such. They are post-analytic 
and not pre-analytic facts of inquiry. The scientist does not attempt to 
solve his problem until he has made sure of what the problem is, until 
he has experimentally established the facts that can be depended upon 
in further research. Nay more, when the particular problem is fully 
defined that problem is solved’’ (pp. 128, 129). 

Dewey himself speaks of scientific objects as ‘‘statistically standardized 
correlations of existential changes’’ (p. 578). Scientific objects are there- 
fore ‘existential because they formulate operations which actually take 
place” (p. 578). 

In all this we observe how closely the view of Dewey resembles that of 
Eddington. Both insist that they are absolutely neutral as to the nature 


of Reality. Both want to avoid ‘‘metaphysical constructions.’ Both are 
so frankly and openly subjectivist that they do not hesitate to ascribe 
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ultimate definitory power to the human mind. Scientific objects, “says 
Dewey, are what they are because the utterly raw material of experience 
has been ‘‘statistically standardized.” This is the equivalent of Edding- 
ton’s view when his ichthyologist boldly asserts, ‘‘What my net can’t 
catch isn’t fish.’’ For both, a scientific fact to be a fact must first be 
defined by the mind of man. That is, the raw material of experience 
must be neatly trimmed and patterned by the scissors of the constructing 
power of the scientist before it can be used by him at all. 

But is there not another side to the story? Is not Dewey the enemy of 
all abstraction? Does he not wish to be genuinely empirical? We reply 
that there is another side to the story. Dewey wants to think concretely 
if any one does. According to Dewey there are three circles of interest 
for philosophy. The first is that of logic or inquiry. The second is that 
of practical or utilitarian affairs. The third is that of the socio-cultural 
world. But these areas are, for Dewey, closely interrelated. Says Ratner 
in describing Dewey’s view: ‘The fundamental idea then is that the 
primary subject-matter of philosophic inquiry is a continuously inter- 
connected field of experience’’ (p. 50). Thus the mind of man is not to 
be set abstractly over against Nature. Says Piatt, in describing Dewey’s 
logical theory: ‘‘Instrumental and experimental logic is naturalistic, not a 
logic of a separate world of thought but a logic of natural events which 
are functioning on a meaning level” (p. 107). In his article on The Educa- 
tional Philosophy of Dewey, John L. Childs calls attention to Dewey’s 
rejection of all forms of supernaturalism. Then he adds: 

“To use the method of experience as Dr. Dewey himself uses it, is to 
make a naturalistic theory of existence the common presupposition of 
one’s philosophical outlook and educational practice. In his philosophy . 
the naturalistic outlook is as fundamental as the empirical method. 
Indeed, so intimate is the connection between the two, that the full 
import of his philosophy of education can be discerned only as we 
grasp that it is grounded in a naturalistic interpretation of human 
beings and their experiences” (p. 422). 


Dewey himself tells us that the ‘“‘biological-anthropological method of 
approach to experience”’ has helped him to escape from a mentalistic into 
a “behavioral interpretation of experiencing” (p. 526). He adds that his 
“idea of experience and hence of empirical method is naturalistic” (p. 529). 
He would begin his philosophy ‘‘with experience as the manifestation of 
interactions of organism and environment” (p. 531). Thus “the self, the 
‘subject’ of action,— is a factor within experience and not something out- 
side of it to which experiences are attached as the self’s private property” 
(p. 532). Dewey makes these remarks, in part at least, for the purpose of 
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replying to the charge of subjectivism. He feels that his Instrumentalistic 
naturalism is the best possible protection against being caught in the 
“charmed circle’ of subjectivism. 

It would seem that we now have both sides of the story before us. 
The first side of the story does, on first glance, at least, look as though 
it offers us little else than a ‘“‘charmed circle’’ of subjectivism. As far as 
scientific knowledge goes, at least, a fact is not a fact till it is properly 
dialecticized into a pigeon-hole prepared in advance for its reception. It 
is this sort of thing that Donald A. Piatt has in mind when he says of 
Dewey: “He is a rationalist par excellence in recognizing the paramount 
réle of intelligence in the conduct of life” (p. 109). The other side of the 
story seems to present us with plain naturalism. The human mind is 
thrown back into the seething cauldron of natural forces‘and appears to 
be of the same fundamental substance with them. Through biological 
evolution there is continuity between the mind and its world. 


How can the two sides of the story be brought into harmony with one 
another? Says Donald A. Piatt: 


“Dewey is empiricist and naturalist in recognizing the derivative réle 
of thought, the dependence of thought upon a non-logical subject 
matter. He is a rationalist par excellence in recognizing the paramount 
réle of intelligence in the conduct of life. 

It will be asked how an instrumentalist, experimentalist, and im- 
mediate empiricist can be a rationalist. The answer is, by being a 
contextualist — by placing thought as inquiry within the natural 
existential context in which alone it can yield warranted assertions. 
Within such a context inquiry is no more an instrument, tool, servant 
than a master. When inquiry turns in upon itself it finds that, to 
produce warranted conclusions, it must proceed according to certain 
rules or stipulations. The stipulations are not arbitrary or conven- 
tional save in verbal expression, for though one can choose whether to 
think or not, if one thinks, one is obliged to follow the a priori forms 
of thought shown by inquiry to be implicit in all previous rational 
inquiry and necessary for further inquiry” (pp. 109, 110). 


William Savery has a somewhat different solution to offer. He speaks of 
the Concatenism of Dewey, which, he says, is a development of the 
synechism of Peirce. But he does not offer his Concatenism as a means 
by which the “Rationalism” and the ‘“‘Naturalism” of Dewey may be 
harmonized. For him the Concatenism of Dewey is but an aspect of his 
naturalism. ‘‘Dewey’s entire philosophy,”’ says Savery, 


“may be designated naturalism, and all his other doctrines may be 
regarded as synthetically contained in it. His instrumentalism is the 
only naturalistic theory of truth; mind and matter are both functions 
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of natural events (neutralism); our perspectives are emergent natural 
events; these events have a continuous flow (contextualism); events 
are unique, that is to say, historical (tychism)” (p. 498). 


In order to solve what has appeared to others as a difficulty in his 
philosophy, Dewey writes as follows: 

“Some of my critics say that my philosophy does not tell much 
about the environing world which is discovered when experience takes 
on the cognitive phase. I hope this statement, though offered as an 
indictment, is correct. For, according to my view, the actual inquiries 
constituting the sciences of astronomy, archaeology, botany, down 
through the alphabet to the zed of zoology, are the procedures which 
tell us about the environing world; they tell because they follow out 
clews present in actually had experiences. The business of philosophy, 
in logic or the theory of knowledge, is not to provide a rival account 
of the natural environment, but to analyze and report how and to 
what effect inquiries actually proceed, genetically and functionally, in 
their experiential context.” (p. 533). 


Thus we see that the naturalism of Dewey is not meant to be a theory 
of Reality tberhaupt. Dewey’s positivism as well as Eddington’s positivism 
wants to steer clear of metaphysical speculations. He maintains, as he 
thinks, the neutrality or open-mindedness of true inquiry. The space-time 
continuum may bring forth anything at all. On the other hand, wherever 
and whenever inquiry proceeds on its way, it finds itself compelled to 
follow a definite route. Says Piatt on this point in explanation of Dewey’s 
views as well as his own: 

“Beginning as means of solving non-logical problems and of satisfying 
non-cognitive needs, logical forms become a priori ways of determining 
whether problems have been solved rationally. I suspect that Dewey 
accepts what he sets down as the basic pattern of inquiry, as the 
sine qua non of all future rational inquiry”’ (p. 111). 

Thus the two sides of the story seem to have been harmonized. The 
human mind is thought of as sovereign or ultimate wherever and when- 
ever it interprets anything. On the other hand the human mind does 
not pretend to interpret more than a fraction of all reality. The grand 
unknown, the non-constructed, underlies and envelops the human mind. 
Springing forth somehow from this unknown the human mind knows itself 
for what it is, a product of chance. This chance-produced mind carves 
out for itself areas of rationality and lays down its rules as the law of 
the realm, as the sine qua non of all future rational inquiry. 

Here we discover the inner inconsistency of Dewey’s philosophy. 
Dewey decries the idea of a theory of Reality adberhaupt but cannot. 
escape having one. It is difficult to see how Dewey can make himself 
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believe that his philosophy does not involve a theory of reality as a 
whole. If the mind of man is set up as legislative in any sphere of experi- 
ence it is clear that God is excluded from that sphere. Now for Dewey 
the mind of man is legislative in the whole length and breadth of human 
experience. Accordingly God is excluded from the whole of human ex- 
perience. Not only science but art, politics, education, and religion must 
do without God. Dewey’s philosophy is that of the ontological ultimacy 
of chance. Every philosophy based upon the assumed epistemological 
ultimacy of the mind of man presupposes chance. It is only if the uni- 
verse is a universe of chance that the mind of man can really presume itself 
to be ultimately legislative at any point. A mind that meets an ante- 
cedent constructed reality must learn to conform its insight to the 
structure of that reality and therewith forfeit its claim to legislative 
ultimacy. 

In a world of chance the would-be legislative ultimacy of the human 
mind meets with self-frustration. Why should not the little islands of 
rationality carved out by a chance-born mind not be swallowed up by 
that chance from which all things come? The human mind for Dewey is 
like a white-cap on the wave of a shoreless and bottomless sea. Reason, 
which has in effect presumed to legislate for the whole of reality, needs 
chance for its existence, and has its existence swallowed up by chance. 

We rejoice in the consistency with which Dewey has displayed the 
native inconsistency of all non-Christian methodology. Neither idealism 
nor realism have been so bold as to worship openly at the shrine of the 
goddess of chance. Both have paid lip-service to some form of “‘ante- 
cedent”’ structure, little as such lip-service really means. Thus the true 
nature of the deep antithesis between Christian and non-Christian thought 
was largely hid from view. Many have been the efforts, even among 
Protestants, to place Christianity as a superstructure on the foundation 
of some idealist or realist philosophy. One and all, such efforts were bound 
to fail. The Christian and the non-Christian method of inquiry are so 
basically different that they are bound to produce different results. Or 
rather, the non-Christian method of inquiry already presupposes and 
therefore produces a non-Christian philosophy, while the Christian method 
of inquiry already presupposes and therefore produces a Christian phi- 
losophy. And it is the great merit of Dewey that his frank rejection of 
all antecedent structural existence has helped to bring out this point. 

Dewey is even more consistent than Eddington. Both Eddington and 
Dewey maintain the ultimate legislative character of the human mind in 


the sphere of science. Eddington, however, fears to go forward with the 
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self-generating torch of reason into other fields. When it comes to matters 
‘non-scientific and non-philosophical he soon falls back on mysticism. 
Religion and science he thinks of as being in quite different dimensions, 
each with principles of interpretation of their own. Not so with Dewey. 
He sallies forth boldly in the realms of chance. He makes for himself 
several clearings in the primeval forests of the irrational and does it all 
with his trusty battle-axe of reason. In the case of Eddington the true 
character of the non-Christian principle is once more camouflaged to 
some extent. Having conquered the dimensions of science and philosophy, 
dictator Reason assures the world that he has no further territorial aspira- 
tions, and Christians have been all too ready to follow a policy of appease- 
ment. In Dewey’s philosophy, however, Reason has made new conquests, 
in part at least because of fifth-columnist activity among Christian thinkers. 
Men have made themselves believe that the ‘‘scientific method”’ of Reason 
is but an innocent tool by which one aspect of reality may be neutrally 
described. But those who wield the tool of current scientific methodology 
feel that if the world is to be made safe for science, if the domain of 
dictator Reason is not to be encroached upon again, the whole realm of 
human experience must be made to feel its legislative power. Perhaps 
Christians will now see more clearly than they have seen before that the 
question of methodology is not a merely formal question. Any method- 
ology, worthy of the name, grows out of, and in turn involves, a theory 
of reality. And current scientific methodology grows out of and involves 
a philosophy of chance. Dewey has done a great service to Christianity 
by bringing out this point. 

The upshot of the matter seems to be somewhat as follows. Dewey 
claims that his philosophy is the logical outcome of currently accepted 
scientific methodology. We have no quarrel with him on this score. It 
follows that the current scientific methodology presupposes a philosophy 
of irrationalism and is therewith itself irrational. An empty, formal, and 
subjectivist a priorism stands helpless before a structureless realm of 
chance. There has been a complete and final break between knowledge 
and being. 

Thus science itself becomes impossible. There can be no new facts for 
the scientist. When the “new” is new it is not a fact and when it is a 
“fact” it is no longer new. Says Piatt: ‘For Dewey, the datum is not 
what is given but what is taken, selected, noted, observed, discriminated 
for the purpose of inference”’ (p. 125). On the other hand there can be no 
body of knowledge accumulated in the past. Dewey says that his ‘‘reduc- 
tion of given objects of data for a knowing or an investigation still to be 
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undertaken liberates man from subjection to the past”. But the liberation 
is all too complete. The past is for Dewey as empty as the future. No 
intelligible distinction between past and future remains. ‘‘History,” says 
Dewey, ‘‘cannot escape its own process.’’7 The past becomes the ever 
new for the present, and as the new it has no structure. Thus rational 
process itself has been destroyed. Science has no starting point for its 
procedure. There is no intelligible intercommunication between scientists 
on the basis of past accomplishment. Identification of facts becomes 
impossible; facts have been reduced to universals but no universal remains 
in terms of which the reduction may be made, for universals have been 
reduced to facts. Facts are to be “‘post-analytic,” but the framework of 
analysis has disappeared. Experiment becomes a farce; the not-yet 
identified fact is related to the no-longer not-yet cohering body of knowl- 
edge. Lovejoy says that ‘‘I am about to have known” is Dewey’s equiva- 
lent for ‘‘I know.’’? Hypotheses must be made in the void on the basis 
of a “hunch” from the no-longer coherent. Scientific prediction turns 
into mystic prophecy. 

Such is the logical outcome when man cuts himself loose from the God 
of the Scripture. We would humbly but firmly maintain that only Chris- 
tianity makes science and philosophy as well as other forms of human 
experience intelligible. Science and philosophy, in short human experience 
as a whole, cannot do without the presupposition of absolute rationality. 
But Christianity alone holds to such absolute rationality. The idealisms 
and realisms of the philosophical texts have without exception reduced 
their rationality to the status of correlativity with an ultimately irrational. 
To all intents and purposes this sounded the death-knell of all rationality; 
Eddington and Dewey have but drawn the logical conclusion from idealist 
and realist premises. Thus Christianity alone offers to science the absolute 
rationality without which it falls into ruin. 

With God’s absolute rationality goes man’s derivative rationality. 
Hence there are genuinely new facts for science. God, for all man knows, 
may have arranged the facts of the universe in millions of different ways. 
New facts have their ultimate structure given them by God; hence man’s 
identification of facts is not their destruction. Psychologically, to be 
sure, the subject of knowledge is involved in the recognition or identifica- 
tion of the object of knowledge, but this has no ultimate epistemological 
significance. The mind of man is not a rigid pigeon-hole affair. It is 


6 The Quest for Certainty, p. 101. 
7 Quoted by John Herman Randall, Jr., p. 92. 
§ Quoted by Arthur E. Murphy, p. 203. 
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rather a flexible power of adjustment to a God-structured universe. Thus 
experimental knowledge can actually get under way. Accumulation of 
facts into a rational body of knowledge is possible. The past is no longer 
the bottomless basket into which the present throws the future. The past 
is not a “dead past’? but a living coherent past. On the basis of it 
hypotheses can be made, and made not in the void; past, present and 
future have back of them and in them the rationality given them by 
God. Scientific predictions can be intelligently made because they are 
self-consciously made subject to the absolute rationality of God. 

But if it is true that Christianity alone can make human experience 
intelligible, how is it that scientists working with the so-called neutral or 
non-Christian scientific method have actually discovered as much truth 
as they have? The answer seems to us to lie in the fact that these 
scientists have worked with borrowed capital. When the prodigal son left 
his father’s house he did not realize that the ‘‘far country” was under the 
father’s control. He acted on a “neutral,” i. e., negative, methodology so 
far as his self-conscious relation to his father was concerned. When he 
reached the swine-trough and “would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat” it was not the consistent application of his 
own principle of interpretation that made him resolve to arise and go to 
his father, but the father’s “‘logic,’’ challenging his own “‘logic,”” made him 
realize that his own “‘logic’’ had led him into the utterly irrational. In 
some such way as this, it is possible that they who are made in God’s 
image and have nothing but God’s world to work in, may be ethically 
hostile to God and therefore labour with a principle of interpretation 
that virtually denies God, and yet be used by God for the display of the 
works of His hands. As Christians we may therefore gladly and thank- 
fully accept the “results of scientific investigation,” if only we accept 
them cum grano and reset them in the configuration of Christian truth. 
As Christians we may gladly and thankfully use the technique of non- 
Christian scientists, if only by our Christian principle we are masters, 
and not servants, of technique. 

The books of Eddington and Dewey, representative as they are of 
current scientific and philosophic opinion, and climactic as they are of 
the non-Christian principle of interpretation, present us with a challenge, 
a challenge to become more self-conscious and more consistent in our 
humble effort to see life whole, and see it through, according to one prin- 
ciple and that the Christian principle. 


C. Van Tit 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Edwyn Clement Hoskyns: The Fourth Gospel. Edited by Francis Noel 
Davey. London: Faber and Faber Ltd. 1940. 2 vols. xlviii, 718. 30s, 


This posthumous publication, which was left in ‘an unfinished state 
when the author died in 1937, has had the good fortune of receiving its 
final form from one who had collaborated with the author for several 
years. Hoskyns and Davey are remembered for their arresting work, 
The Riddle of the New Testament. The work under review is substantially 
the work of Hoskyns. He gave to its production the best part of the 
period beginning with its inception in 1923 and ending with his death. 
Nevertheless, a considerable portion of the commentary, the portion 
beginning with the discussion of John 6:37, had not undergone contem- 
plated revision, and lacks introductions and summaries of the kind that 
adorn the several sections of the earlier portion. A notable feature of the 
work is the Introduction which includes chapters on The Problem of the 
Fourth Gospel, The Controversy, The Evangelist and his Readers, The 
Historical Tension of the Fourth Gospel, The Authority of the Fourth 
Gospel, The Fourth Gospel in the Second Century, and The Theological 
Tension of the Fourth Gospel. Unfortunately, however, only the first 
three of these chapters were completed and passed for the press by 
Hoskyns himself, and the last existed only in two rough drafts. Conse- 
quently, the editorial work performed by Davey is of no small significance, 
but the book remains virtually Hoskyns’ own. The volumes also include 
an Introductory Essay written by Davey on the basis of a few notes left 
by the author, treating the theme, “The Fourth Gospel and the Problem 
of the Meaning of History”, which helps to clarify the distinctive theo- 
logical and historical approach of the writers. 

Having overcome so happily, at least to a considerable extent, the 
disadvantage of its unfinished form, this commentary seems assured of a 
respectful hearing, whenever the distinctive character of the Fourth 
_ Gospel is in the foreground of discussion, for a long time to come. Due 
to its singular theological perspective it does not readily admit of classifi- 
cation with any of the best known commentaries of the past. And for 
the same reason its argument is sometimes elusive. On the whole, however, 
it-speaks with such eloquence and vigor, and deals so thoroughly and 
freshly with most of the problems raised in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the gospel, that it can hardly fail to be reckoned with in the 
critical debate. 

If the work defies easy classification, it cannot be blamed for failure to 
set its point of view more or less sharply over against some of the leading 


schools of interpretation of the past. The author goes to great pains to 
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contest the tenability of the most radical judgments on this gospel. In 
the Introduction and again and again in the commentary Hoskyns vindi- 
cates the gospel against the charge that it is the theological creation of a 
Christian mystic rather than a document that deals seriously with historical 
reminiscence. He pervasively opposes the view that the gospel is Hellenic, 
or that it emerges from the background of some mixture of Greek thought 
and oriental mythology (cf., e. g., pp. 119, 199 ff., 230, 272, 453, 536). 
Commenting on John 14:4-11, for example, after noting the use outside 
of Christianity of language similar to John’s, he states: 


“But the theory that the Evangelist is consciously ‘simplifying the 
mysticism of his age’ (Loisy), or that he is consciously transferring 
to Jesus terminology elsewhere applied to Hermes or Isis or other 
divinities (Bauer) is entirely unnecessary. Christian background is 
wholly sufficient to explain his language. That access to God is by 
Christ only was the innermost kernel of the Gospel in the Pauline 
Epistles and in the Christian writings which depend upon them... 
The fourth Evangelist inherits the whole wealth of primitive Christian 
traditional language; and his contribution to the development of 
Christian theology is to have simplified the tradition by discarding 
much that was purely Jewish, and by causing all that remained to 
converge upon the Christ, and upon Him alone” (pp. 536f.). 


As this language intimates with sufficient clearness, however, the 
position of the radicals is not rejected by Hoskyns in order to clear the 
way for the defense of the position of traditional orthodoxy. This view 
is, indeed, surveyed with care and its able exponents treated with respect. 
He sums up its essential character as follows: 


“Presented with the alternative that the Fourth Gospel is either a 
work of devout meditation or an historical document, traditional 
orthodoxy, after making due allowance for the author’s literary style 
and for the particular polemic in which he has engaged himself, 
steadily and with great learning, and without hesitation, pronounces 
it to be the latter’’ (p. 17). 


Moreover, he states, in connection with his evaluation of the commentary 
of the Dominican Lagrange, that “‘it is plainly ridiculous to maintain 
that, while traditional orthodoxy can be supported only by uncritical 
reliance upon the weight of tradition or by accommodation to the require- 
ments of ecclesiastical authority, critical orthodoxy [the position of Baur, 
Holtzmann and Loisy] alone is capable of presenting the results of modern 
scholarship” (p. 14). 

Although Hoskyns does not stand squarely upon the position of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy with reference to the authorship and historical authen- 
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ticity of the contents of the gospel, even less security is accorded to the 
via media which has sought ‘‘to secure a balance between strict historicity 
and mysticism or symbolism or metaphysical philosophy”, and to recover 
a definite historical core from the wrappings of Johannine theology. 
Renan’s utilization of materials in the Fourth Gospel in his reconstruction 
of the life of Jesus, which is passed in extensive review ( pp. 17-26), is 
found wanting, in spite of the brilliance with which it was conceived. 
His method is found wanting not merely because of the particular arbi- 
trariness with which he sought to draw the line between history and 
interpretation, but ultimately because every effort to disentangle history 
from interpretation in the Fourth Gospel must be arbitrary. The gospel 
he declares, ‘‘stubbornly refuses to be dismembered, refuses to be divided 
into history and interpretation”’ (p. 26). 

If then Hoskyns does not find himself in agreement with the position 
of historical conservatism, nor is willing to take refuge in a mystical 
interpretation, nor yet regards the approach which seeks to mediate be- 
tween the others as offering a real solution of the problems of the gospel, 
it is obvious that the work of his English predecessors in this field could 
hardly meet with his hearty approval. For traditionally the English work 
on the Fourth Gospel has been distinctly conservative, although, to be 
sure, in recent decades there have been notable examples of the mystical 
and of the mediating points of view. In the course of his review of 
English work on the gospel, Hoskyns makes this dissatisfaction clear, but 
intimates that the works of Westcott and of Scott Holland are the most 
congenial because of their theological approach as opposed to one that is 
severely historical. In this connection he also speaks significantly of the 
importance of the theological interpretation of von Hofmann, Kahler, 
Holl, and Schlatter. According to Davey the work of Schlatter entitled 
Der Evangelist Johannes, published in 1930, enjoyed a singular influence 
in the final draft of the portion of the commentary completed by Hoskyns, 

In the interest of a clarification of the theological method of Hoskyns, 
his treatment of a few of the leading problems of the gospel will be passed 
in quick review. 

A paradoxical feature of the writer’s view of the historical situation 
reflected in the gospel is that he centers attention upon the authoritative 
note which pervades it, and even defines its authority as apostolic, but 
nevertheless will hardly allow the possibility that the evangelist was a 
member of the original circle of apostles. It is gratifying to find here an 
unequivocal recognition of the distinctive authority with which the author 


confronts his readers. Although the evangelist gives evidence of standing 
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“in an unbroken union and fellowship with them against those who do 
not believe and understand”, yet he ‘‘does not emerge from his audience 
in order to voice their opinions and to record them for the benefit of 
posterity’”’ (p. 93). ‘“‘The Fourth Gospel was not written merely because 
its author had something to say, but because he possessed the necessary 
authority to demand a hearing” (p. 94). Nevertheless, according to 
Hoskyns, this authority of the evangelist is not properly his own. In 
view of the reserve and anonymity of the gospel as to its authorship, 
and the vse of the first person plural in passages like John 1:14 and I 
John 1:1-4, Hoskyns comes to the conclusion that the ultimate authority 
of the gospel is that of the original apostolic circle. Behind the evangelist 
there lies, he affirms, ‘‘a witness by word and by pen which it is his 
purpose to preserve and to present to his readers as possessing supreme 
authority” (p. 96). The avthority of the evangelist, as of the Christian 
community, is, accordingly, a “‘derived” apostolic authority (p. 101). His 
authority is really ‘‘creative submission” to the witness of the apostles 
(p. 100). 

It is highly unfortunate that the commentary does not include a section 
dealing specifically with the data that bear upon the question of the — 
apostolic authorship, a section which Davey thinks would certainly have 
been included had Hoskyns lived to complete the work (p. xiv). For the 
discussion of the authority of the gospel leaves the reader in considerable 
uncertainty. Hoskyns can hardly be said to have made out a strong 
case for his distinction between the evangelist and the apostolic circle. 
Why should not the evangelist, who in spite of his reserve concerning the 
beloved disciple does include several hints as to his identity, and who 
must have been well known to the original readers to have spoken with 
decisive authority,— why should not the evangelist be recognized as 
possessing an authority as a member of the apostolic circle rather than as 
one behind the apostles? And to speak of the ‘“‘derived”’ apostolic authority 
and of the ‘‘creative submission”’ of the author is to speak in paradoxes. 
If, as Hoskyns maintains with good effect, the position of the original 
apostles consists in the fact that they possess no independent authority 
but simply “form the link between Jesus and the believing Christians” 
(p. 101), how is it possible to ascribe apostolic authority to one who is 
dependent upon the witness of the apostles? A contributory reason for 
the failure to maintain sharp distinctions here may be that he seems to 
fall short of appreciating the true distinctiveness of the apostolic authority. 
Their authority consisted not simply in the fact of their position as a 
link in the chain of historical tradition; it is rather their distinctive 
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appointment and endowment by Jesus Himself “that form the basis of 
their authority, and these exclude the possibility of succession. 

The difficulty of distinguishing the evangelist from the beloved disciple 
appears from Hoskyns’ own treatment of John 21:24. On the background 
of a notable defense of the unity and integrity of the gospel, including 
chapter 21 (in which he argues that the final chapter by no means appears 
as an anti-climax if only the concern with the apostolic mission in the 
conclusion of Matthew and in the second part of Luke’s work is kept in 
view, and if it is observed that John 20:30 f. may properly apply to the 
resurrection signs rather than to the gospel as a whole), Hoskyns main- 
tains that John 21:24f. forms a fitting conclusion to the whole gospel. 
But when he admits that John 21:24a refers to the beloved disciple, 
the conclusion would seem to be required that 6 ypawWas tavta is the 
author of the gospel and none other than the apostle John. Nevertheless, : 
Hoskyns shrinks from this conclusion. To support his doubt he appeals 
to the lack of a definite statement in this verse that tadra were the 
gospel which he has just completed ‘‘just as there is no definite statement 
that these things in I John 1.4 necessarily denote the Epistle” (p. 670) 
The conjecture that “these things’ in these two instances may have in 
view other documents than the Gospel and the Epistle will hardly impress 
most sober critics as plausible. Nor is the appeal in this connection to 
the possibility of the use of pseudepigraphy as a literary form impressive, 
quite apart from the question of the moral issue involved, because the 
supposition of pseudepigraphy is hardly reconcilable with either its his- 
torical claims or its anonymity. 

The commentary also offers a distinctive treatment of the question of 
the historical character of the Fourth Gospel. Following a detailed com- 
parison of John with the synoptics which brings into bold relief the dis- 
tinctiveness of the work of the fourth evangelist, Hoskyns confesses that 
the problem of the gospel is raised ‘‘in an almost intolerably acute form”, 
and that we are almost compelled ‘‘to detach the gospel from the position 
it holds in the Canon and to consider it an altogether independent literary 
achievement, written in order to supersede the whole body of primitive 
tradition, oral and written” (p. 68). Notwithstanding this judgment as 
to the acuteness of the problem, he is unable to assent to the view of 
Windisch that in this gospel all touch with history has been surrendered, 
and that purposely. His more mature conclusion is that the Fourth 
Gospel is not so independent as a first comparison suggests — indeed, 
that it cannot be interpreted independently of the synoptic gospels (p. 69). 


The manner in which this conclusion, stated in the Introduction, is sub- 
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stantiated in the commentary results in one of the most significant features 
of the work as a whole. He discovers a fundamental unity of theme in 
all the gospels: 
“The difference between the Fourth Gospel and the other three does 
not consist in a difference of theme, but in the clarity and consistence 
with which the later Evangelist has apprehended and set out for the 
benefit of the Greek-speaking Christians of the next generation the 
essential subject-matter of the earlier tradition” (p. 323). 

In spite of this salutary recognition of the unity of the gospels, and of 
the indispensability of the synoptics for an interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel, Hoskyns cannot be credited with leaving the problem of historicity 
in a settled state. In many instances the reader remains uncertain as to 
exactly how much of the gospel narrative is regarded as veritable history. 
For example, in speaking of the discourses of Jesus in John 15 and 16, 
Hoskyns states that the evangelist draws out the significance of the Last 
Supper ‘‘aided, it can hardly be doubted, by authoritative interpretations 
of Christian worship delivered by prophets and teachers during the course 
of the Eucharist” (p. 555). The question necessarily arises, as one reflects 
upon the implications of statements like the above, what has become of 
the view that the gospel represents an apostolic witness and possesses 
apostolic authority? 

The answer to this question must be sought by way of a further eluci- 
dation of the author’s fundamental hermeneutical principle, his theological 
interpretation of history. It is briefly formulated in the proposition that 
the evangelist is not concerned with history in the usual sense of that 
term, but with “‘a meaning which is ‘beyond history’, and which alone 
makes sense of history’. The evangelist insists, says Hoskyns, 


“that the tradition itself has a meaning peering out of it at every 
point, a meaning which is ‘beyond history’, and which alone makes 
sense of history. To disclose this underlying meaning of the tradition 
he wrote his gospel. The freedom with which he did so is nothing less 
than staggering to us who have been brought up within the straight 
fetters of the ‘Historical Method’, who have almost completely lost 
the sense for the Problem of Theology, which is to set forth the non- 
historical truth that underlies all history, and which is almost apparent 
in the life and death of Jesus” (p. 90). 

“The Fourth Gospel is less an apostolic witness to history than 
an Apostolic witness to that which is beyond history, but which is, 
nevertheless, the meaning of the ‘Jesus of History’, and therefore the 
meaning of all history” (p. 66; cf. also pp. 120f., 123). 


That Hoskyns’ theological approach is fundamentally non-historical is 
confirmed by Davey’s discussion. Davey speaks, for example, of the 
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haunting character of the problem of historicity for one who has been 
brought up on the background of the last generation (p. xxvii), and even 
says that “‘the true understanding of the history of Jesus...cuts right 
across the chronological understanding of history’’ (p. xlvi). 

It appears then that the theological approach to history which controls 
this commentary is closely akin to the point of view of the Barthian 
School. This commentary, indeed, does not follow Barth’s exegetical 
method very closely; nevertheless, it is not without significance that 
Hoskyns interrupted his work on John for several months to translate 
Barth’s Rémerbrief. According to Davey, as a result of this study ‘‘Barth’s 
dialectic quickened and intensified his theological activity’ (p. xiii). 
However great or little Barth’s direct influence may have been, one 
observes a remarkable agreement in the interpretation of two planes of 
reality, the one ‘‘beyond history’’ and the other strictly historical, which 
allows that the former underlies the latter and gives it meaning and yet 
denies that the former may come to concrete and valid expression in the 
latter. Revelation, in other words, always remains essentially non-historical; 
there is no revelation in history. That which is historical, on the other 
hand, may be investigated by ‘‘the scientific method’”’ in isolation from 
the non-historical plane; here alone is there concern with chronology and 
historicity. 

Within the limits of this review it is impossible to enter upon a critique 
of Hoskyns’ theological approach to the Fourth Gospel. I can merely 
mention the basically untheistic character of a view of history which 
allows the historical order to stand in isolation, and the inadequacy of a 
view of revelation which does not acknowledge the possibility and reality 
of the utterance of God’s word in the concrete history of Jesus Christ. 
If the fundamental approach to the gospel is unsound, one may expect to 
find evidences of a conflict between the interpretation of the commentary 
and the data of the gospel itself, and such a conflict, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, does appear at many points. Perhaps the most pointed 
evidences of inadequate exegesis come to expression in connection with the 
treatment of the distinctly Christological passages. With the indication 
of a few of these this review will close. The reader will profit by investi- 
gating the matter further for himself. 

The commentary is disappointing in its treatment of the witness of 
John to the incarnation of the Son of God. A few of the statements of 
the author that bear on this subject may be noted: 


“The Word of God had brought into being a man... This does 
not mean that the eternal: Word of God was transformed into an 
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observable, historical individual man. In that case faith would be 
disestablished; whereas in Jesus faith is altogether established. Indeed, 
apart from faith He is a meaningless figure in history and His flesh is, 
unprofitable. That a man was created by the Word of God means that 
He became the place of revelation. The Word of God had been made 
known in the two tables of stone on which was engraved the law of 
God in commandments. The Word of God is now engraved, not in 
stone, but in human flesh” (pp. 132 f.; cf. pp. 136, 144, 163). 
“In Himself, as a product of the evolution of history, the Son of 
Man is merely —a son of man (viii. 54); and His words and actions, 
if they be thought of merely as historical episodes, are trivial and 
meaningless (vii. 16-18)” (p. 56). 
With these statements may be compared the interpretation of John 1:14 
in The Riddle of the New Testament, page 252: ‘‘the Word of God ceased 
to be expressed in a literature or in a prophecy, and became embodied in 
human flesh, and there the Old Testament was fulfilled”. This exegesis 
of John 1:14, which evidently does not admit that John teaches the 
incarnation of the eternal Son of God, is bound up with his faulty inter- 
pretation of the Prologue taken as a whole. His summary of the meaning 
of the opening words of the gospel shows how his exegesis excludes the 
recognition of the pre-existence of the person of Christ: 


“The Word which the Apostles had received from Jesus was no 
new thing. It had its origin neither in recent nor in ancient history, 
not even in the rhythm of the original act of creation. The Word 
which the Apostles received from Jesus is beyond time and beyond 
history: it belongs to eternity, and therefore to every epoch in time 
and to every race of men’”’ (pp. 130f.). 


Inasmuch, then, as John 1:1f. is viewed as characterizing the divine 
revelation as non-historical and non-temporal, rather than as describing 
the personal Word as pre-existent and divine, it occasions no surprise 
that Hoskyns will not admit that the gospel contains an ontological view 
of the sonship of Jesus. Commenting on John 10:30, for example, he 
affirms that the unity of the Father and the Son is not ‘‘a metaphysical 
unity which carries with it a necessary agreement of character, for the 
Evangelist is describing the union of the flesh and blood of Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Father and the word ‘metaphysical’ introduces a 
philosophical conception foreign to the gospel” (p. 453; cf. pp. 283, 297 
400 f., 536). In this same connection, it is true, he says that the Evan- 
gelist was concerned with a clear statement that “Jesus is the object of 
Faith and the organ of revelation and salvation, and that the honour 
which is paid to Him is honour paid to the Father”. But the expressions 
of this kind must be interpreted in relation to his distinctive theological 
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approach and to specific statements like the one quoted above to the 
effect that Jesus in Himself was merely the product of the evolution of 
history. And in any case he does not rise above a subordinationist 
Christology. On the subject of the teaching of the gospel concerning 
the person of Christ the radicals have dealt much more adequately with 
the text. In spite of its many excellencies in detail and its valid criti- 
cisms of the mediating interpretations, therefore, the commentary has 


not overcome the basic deficiencies of the via media. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Ernest Sutherland Bates: American Faith. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co. 1940. 479. $3.75. 


World events march with startling rapidity. What the precise state of 
affairs in international politics and in the temper of nations will be at the 
time when this review is printed it is beyond the power of the reviewer 
to predict. Prophets there purport to be, even in these days that are 
dangerous to personal reputations as well as to systems of large implication, 
but the writer is not among their number. However, it can be said that, 
if one were able to remove one’s self from the pressure of the horror and 
gloom created by the cruelty, selfishness and pride of men as manifested 
in their actions, one could not ask for a scene of greater interest, or of 
more vital and tremendous moment, to be unrolled as a great panorama 
before one’s eyes. 

The scene of history is of absorbing attraction because it sets forth 
the conditions under which man must live his daily life. The hopes and 
fears, the loves and cares, of every individual are influenced and con- 
ditioned by the events of the wider spheres of social, political, religious 
and economic action throughout the world. If Sally loves John, it will 
make a difference to her in more ways than one whether he spends his 
life in the army, in the steel mill, in the bank or on the farm. 

The conditions of life today are changing with a speed to which previous 
generations were quite unaccustomed and to which we ourselves are not 
yet fully adjusted. The vital factor in the changes is not their speed, 
however, but their character. An understanding of that character may in 
some respects be made more difficult by the rapidity with which change 
occurs, but in other respects it is made more easy. The factors which 
make such changes possible are there for all to see. But has the observer 
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the seeing eye? Such an eye can be produced by various methods of 
training but the study of the history of the past is perhaps the best of 
these methods. 

It is for this reason in particular that the reading of this book by 
Mr. Bates is warmly to be recommended. To be sure the author is not 
an expert in theology, and the first three chapters will probably give 
trained theologians the ‘‘jitters’, but, after all, these chapters form a 
comparatively small portion of the book and they can be run through 
rapidly, notwithstanding the fact that the author, in the remainder of 
the book, is constantly referring to them in broad terms. 

The great merit of the volume, and the one which should commend it 
to all serious students of the church and of America today, is the clarity 
with which Bates presents his descriptions of the various factors which 
through religion have influenced the course of American intellectual, 
social and economic development. As the author himself declares, 


“Unfortunately, the knowledge of religious history has almost van- 
ished from our modern world. How many contemporary American 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, or Disciples could tell you much 
about the origin of their respective sects, the meaning of what they 
stood for, or the smallest part of their often heroic achievements? 
The average college student of whatever sect could pass a better 
examination on Greek mythology than he could on the history of 
modern Protestantism” (p. 10). 


There are few, if any, single volumes which will make clearer than this 
one what tremendous importance the church has had in moulding the 
course of thought and event in these United States. Combined with this 
virtue are the added ones of an entertaining style and a physical make-up 
of the book which is a joy to the eye of those who see such things. Nor 
is the value of an index forgotten. 

The book may be said to accomplish for its understanding readers two 
great things. First, it shows to what an extensive degree Christianity has 
been responsible for the development of principles which have influenced 
American governmental forms and policies. In the second place, it makes 
clear the constant interaction which has existed in American history 
between religious ideas of the most varied sorts and political and social 
phenomena. The reviewer is confident that only experts in the field will 
realize before reading Bates the multiplicity and variety of religious 
influences which have affected American political development. 

The first seventy-five pages of the book must unfortunately be largely 
disregarded. Hall Caine is recommended (p. 21) for serious reading in 
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connection with a discussion of the Petrine supremacy and the account of 
the fall of Adam is said to be found in the second chapter of Genesis 
(p. 27). The Cathars, Waldenses, Lollards and Hussites are called essen- 
tially Protestant (p. 34), which is assuredly evidence of a complete mis- 
understanding of the Protestant Reformation. The Protestant view of 
the Bible is caricatured without much sense of fairness (p. 51). Both 
Luther and Calvin are apparently quite incomprehensible to Mr. Bates, 
who gives a most disappointing account of them (pp. 43-52; 63-70). 
There are various indications that meticulous scholarship is not one of 
the author’s outstanding merits. 

The major portion of the book, however, is concerned with a lively, 
vivid and well-constructed narrative of the various social and political 
ideals which were represented in America and the results of their propa- 
gation. The religious elements in these ideals are constantly in the fore- 
ground and the connections of the churches with them is abundantly 
apparent. As a matter of fact the story is really one of religion applied 
to the social and political fields. 

Bates’ thesis is that ‘‘for two hundred years America was pre-eminently 
the land of hope, opportunity and experimentation” (p. 86). The account 
of the experimentation, the use of the opportunities, the outcome of the 
hopes is told in the book. The significance of the founding of many of 
the colonies appears in a new light. The autocratic and short-sighted 
direction of Virginia, the idealism and simplicity of the Pilgrims, Roger 
Williams’ novel views about the relationship of church and state and 
about the treatment of the Indians, the various phases of religious and 
political development in Puritan Massachusetts, the facts about Mary- 
land tolerance and the Pennsylvania Quakers are all set forth. 

A particularly useful discussion is that concerning the factors and ideas 
which lay behind the American revolution. Just as very few of the original 
colonists in America believed in religious liberty as we now know it, 
though popular opinion seems often to hold the contrary, so the American 
revolution was not purely a revolt against unbearable tyranny but also a 
revolt in favor of certain principles. There was much more freedom in 
America before the revolution than there was in many other parts of the 


world. But the American subjects of George III wanted still more. It is 
interesting to note Bates’ high estimate of the personal worth and ability 
of Jonathan Edwards in the pre-revolutionary period (pp. 207-215). The 
story of the rise and collapse of deism in America is told succinctly but 
with ability. The history of eighteenth century deism sheds perhaps as 
much light as any other single chapter of the past upon the prospects of 
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contemporary modernism. Not, of course, that they are in any way 
identical but that the interplay of certain intellectual and emotional 
factors in a situation affecting Christian belief may be very clearly seen, 

Hardly less valuable than the story of the background of the American 
revolution, though perhaps more familiar in its content, is the survey of 
American opinion concerning slavery during the century preceding the 
Civil war. Christian men, even today, would do well to consider the 
relationship of slave-holding to the authority of Scripture, and to find 
helpful light upon the subject from the pages of history and from such 
commentators as Bates. To be sure, the reviewer does not share Bates’ 
views at this point but the information he gives is welcome. How the 
holding of slaves and the insistence upon the maintenance of the slave 
system led in the South to censorship and then to isolation is to be 
seriously pondered. Today similar evils are being defended by similar 
methods. 

The latter portion of the volume, Book 4, is intensely interesting, 
although not as valuable as the immediately preceding sections. It deals 
with a number of religious social experiments such as Mormonism, the 
Shakers, the Oneida Community, and New England Unitarianism. 

I hope that as many ministers as possible who read this review will 
read Bates and that each one then will ask himself: How can I so 
preach the gospel today that men will be irresistibly moved to apply the 


principles of Scripture to the insistent social problems which face America 
in 1940? 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Etienne Gilson: Christianity and Philosophy. New York and London: 
Sheed and Ward. 1939. xxvi, 134. $2.00. 


The author of this work is well known as an authority on the subject of 
Mediaeval Philosophy. The present work, however, possesses a particular 
interest for us in that it does not limit itself to the field of Scholasticism, 
but enters that of Protestantism. Our interest is intensified when we 
observe that special attention is devoted by the author to the subject of 
Calvinism in its relationship to philosophy. As a matter of fact, the first 
chapter of the book was originally an address to a group of students in the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology of Paris. The second chapter is entitled 
“Calvinism and Philosophy” and throughout the remaining three chapters 
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references to Calvin and Calvinism as well as other relevant material are 
to be found. 


In the preface Gilson declares his ultimate aim and purpose to be “‘to 
discuss certain conceptions of the relations of faith and reason which, 
were they to be accepted, would preclude the very possibility of the notion 
of a Christian philosophy by making it a contradiction in terms”’ (p. viii). 
His intention is to show that Roman Catholic theology, and specifically 
Thomism, as he interprets it, can alone furnish an adequate theological 
basis for a Christian philosophy. In attempting this demonstration, he 
devotes considerable space to an examination of the Reformed view of the 
relations of faith and reason with a view to showing the impossibility of a 
Christian philosophy upon a Calvinistic basis. 

Before we examine Gilson’s critique of Calvinistic philosophy, we would 
profit by taking notice of the sermon of Father G. B. Phelan, President of 
the Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto, which is reprinted as an 
introduction to the book. Professor Gilson expresses his willingness to 
withdraw any one of his own statements which might not agree with the 
“theological truth’’ of this sermon (p. ix). The sermon first sets forth those 
doctrines which form the basis of the Roman Catholic employment of the 
intellect in the various fields of human thought and life. The concept of 
the donum superadditum is prominent, and with it the characteristically 
Roman Catholic attenuation of the doctrines of original sin and saving 
grace. The conclusion of the sermon contains material of some practical 
value, for example, the insistence that laymen who would be Christian 
writers or journalists require a thorough knowledge of theology. As a 
whole, however, the sermon is marred by the Roman Catholic view of 
nature as inherently imperfect at creation and consequently but relatively 
affected by the fall (p. xviii).It is a view which exalts neither nature nor 
grace, while it deprives God of the glory of an originally perfect creation 
as well as of the sovereign bestowal of efficacious grace upon His people. 

On the first page of the book, we meet the question of method. Gilson 
appears to say something most commendable, when he states, ‘‘However 
different may be our religious convictions, we are certainly agreed in 
admitting that, once Christianity is involved in a problem, it no longer 
depends uniquely, nor even principally, on us to discover the solution” 
(p.1). The only difficulty here is that Gilson seems to assume that if Christi- 
anity is not involved it does depend principally, if not uniquely, on us to 
discover the solution. and that there are such instances. This, however, 
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is one of the chief points in debate, whether or not Gilson is fully aware of 
it. The methodology that admits of such a division of problems reflects 
the donum superadditum conception. 

The work in its entirety may be best understood when viewed as directed 
against two groups of adversaries; on the one hand the Protestants, who 
from their doctrine of total depravity infer the impossibility of a natural 
theology, and on the other the extreme intellectualist Catholics who 
maintain that natural theology, being the product of the natural reason, 
owes nothing to faith. It is this twofold polemic that makes the book 
exceedingly difficult, for what the author seems to approve in dealing with 
one group of adversaries, he rejects when dealing with the other. 

Gilson finds in the Reformers, and especially in Luther, a radical con- 
demnation of philosophy. His judgment that the Reformers differed from 
the Catholic ariti-intellectualists in providing by their theological doctrine 
a theoretical justification of their critique of philosophy may be approved. 
Nevertheless, we cannot approve of the conclusion that he draws, namely, 
that Protestantism by virtue of this radical critique abandons all right to 
deal with philosophy. Rather would we insist that Calvinism has the right 
and the duty to engage in a reformation of philosophy no less radical than 
its criticism. 

From so able a scholar as Professor Gilson it is to be expected that the 
positions he describes and even attacks will be represented fairly. For the 
most part this is actually the case. Yet it can hardly be denied that at a 
few points and, it must be said, points on which his argument depends, he 
falls into the fault of which he accuses others, that is, of involuntarily 
distorting the position he is refuting. Speaking of Luther’s servum arbitrium 
he writes, ‘‘Even under the influence of grace which saves it, the will 
remains stricken with a total religious sterility, like the fallen nature of 
which it is the expression’”’ (p. 11). Again, speaking of Calvin, he asserts, 
“This faith, which will be in the understanding without its light ever being 
of the understanding, does not leave it less blind in itself than grace leaves 
our free will helpless” (p. 18). While it is true that our doctrine allows no 
good in the will nor truth in the understanding apart from divine grace, it 
is also true that grace brings freedom to the enslaved will and sight to the 
darkened understanding. According to the Reformed doctrine, grace does 
restore fallen nature. Gilson’s own statements as to the continued existence 


and operation of nature under grace on the first half of page 24 are such 
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as, in themselves, could have been written by the strictest of Reformed 
theologians. 

It is surprising that Gilson should underrate the Calvinistic estimation 
of nature at this point in the face of his own presentation of what he calls 


“ee x,” 


the eulogy of fallen nature’ ”’ as one of the most striking marks of au- 
thentic Calvinism (pp. 14ff.). Yet even here Gilson’s exposition ‘of Calvin 
is deficient, for it gives the impression that Calvin attributes to the unaided 
powers of fallen human nature that which in actuality he attributes to the 
non-saving grace of God (Institutes, II, II, 16; II, III, 3). Had Gilson 
appreciated the significance for the Calvinist of ‘“‘ccommon grace” in re- 
straining and adorning that nature which has been “‘utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil,’’* 
he might also have realized that, for the Calvinist, saving grace thoroughly 
renovates and reforms that same nature, giving a proper direction to the 
employment of those gifts which common grace bestows. 

All this has a profound bearing on the subject of Christian philosophy. 
Gilson declares a Christian philosophy impossible for the Calvinist. Believ- 
ing in total depravity and the consequent need of grace to illuminate the 
blinded mind, he must apply the credo ut intelligam to philosophy as well 
as to theology, and thus the distinction of the natural and supernatural 
orders breaks down, philosophy becoming in reality a theology. Such is in 
brief Gilson’s criticism of such an effort as that of Professor A. Lecerf to 
construct a Calvinistic ‘“‘philosophy of faith by faith.” 

In reply to Professor Gilson, we will do best to begin by conceding that 
the Reformed Faith has no place for such a natural theology as that of the 
Church of Rome, even in the form of the somewhat Augustinized Thomism 
which Gilson advocates. We cannot, in the first place, grant that Plato and 
Aristotle followed a procedure that leads even to part of the truth (pp. 35f.). 
It is true that propositions made by these men, as, for example, there is ‘‘one 
first being, the supreme principle and cause of nature,’’ may be assented to 
by us. Yet it is no less true that in the context of the Reformed Faith that 
proposition means something radically different from what it signified to 
Aristotle. For this reason we refrain from joining Thomas Aquinas and 
and Gilson as they adopt Aristotle’s method, lest in the natural theology 
that results we should obtain Aristotle’s god, who in the language of the 
Psalmist is but an idol. While acknowledging that the majesty of God is 


so declared in His works as to leave all men inexcusable, we would maintain 


® The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter VI, Section IV. 
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that the natural reason in its fallen state is utterly incapable of arriving at 
any other god than an idol of its own framing. A natural theology which 
the regenerate and unregenerate man may hold in common — which is 
what Gilson, despite all the respects he pays to faith, desires — is thereby 
excluded. 


The exclusion of natural theology does not imply the abandoning of 
philosophy. Gilson reasons as though natural theology were essential to 
philosophy and therefore concludes that Calvinism, having discarded the 
one, can no longer lay claim to the other. While it is true that a philosophy 
that refuses to acknowledge its subservience to revealed theology must 
frame a natural theology for itself, it also must stand fast that a Christian 
philosophy, born of faith, derives its ultimate principles from the divine 
Word. The function of reason is to formulate these principles, to derive 
their consequences and to apply them to the various spheres of thought and 
action. This activity of reason is formally distinct from its activity in 
formulating the system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures. The monu- 
mental work of Professor Dooyeweerd, of whom Gilson takes no notice, 
should suffice to disperse the calumnies which the mediaevalist has raised 
against Calvinistic philosophy. In the “philosophy of the law-idea” we 
have that which is truly philosophy as distinct from theology, and yet 
which is rooted, not in the depraved natural reason, but in the heart re- 
stored by the grace that is in Christ Jesus. This is the answer of Calvinism 
to Thomism. We have not only a Reformed theology and a Reformed 
church, but also a Reformed philosophy, and by divine grace we would 
labor also for a Reformed science and even a Reformed state. Our recogni- 
tion of the utter ruin brought by sin into every sphere of human life leads 
us not to despair, as Gilson charges (pp. 21, 111), but rather to trust in 
divine grace and by that grace to labor to behold the sovereign prerogatives 
of our Redeemer-King recognised in every sphere. 

It is gratifying to observe that Gilson distinguishes the position of Karl 
Barth from authentic Calvinism (pp. 44-49). Yet he would have done 
better, had he drawn the line of demarcation between Barth and Calvin 
still more sharply. Barth has done more than to introduce ‘‘a new shade of 
meaning into Calvin’s thought” (p. 44). Barth has confounded Creation 
and the Fall and as a result has no room for a real Redemption. While 
Scholasticism uses its subtle arts to disguise the corruptions of pagan 
philosophy, Barthianism admits it to be corrupt, while despairing of any 
improvement, and remains perfectly content that it should be so (p. 46). 
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Both systems are opposed to genuine Calvinism, which alone does, for it 
alone can, engage in a program of reform in philosophy. Shall we not then 
conclude that, strictly speaking, Calvinism alone can lay claim to the 
worthy title ‘‘Christian philosophy’’? 

The weakness of Gilson’s criticism of Calvinism becomes yet more 
evident when we see him, in the latter part of the book, bitterly opposing his 
fellow-Catholics who take a more thoroughly intellectualist position than 
his own. The problem with which he copes rises from the Thomist principle 
that ‘‘one cannot, at the same time and under the same aspect, believe and 
know the same thing’”’ (p. 33). Against Professor Lecerf’s assertion of the 
“stability of faith” he had argued at length, defending the claims of natural 
theology (pp. 32-43). Now he finds himself opposed to those who deny the 
possibility of demonstrable truths, such as the existence of God, being 
objects of faith (pp. 61f.). In the pages that follow, Gilson finds himself 
entangled in a network of concessions that he is compelled to make to the 
Calvinist in order to avoid the pitfall of Rationalism. The natural know- 
ledge of God becomes in fact often a weak estimation (p. 65), which, instead 
of dissolving faith, rather shows the need of it. Even the demonstrable 
preambles of faith are contained in Revelation and therefore may be 
believed (pp. 67f.). After a direct denial of the need of special grace for the 
knowledge of philosophical truth (p. 68), Gilson makes the unexpected 
concession; ‘“‘Nevertheless, the reason of the Christian, though formally 
identical with that of the pagan, is placed in a different situation than the 
latter, because it is the reason of a man endowed with grace”’ (pp. 68f.). 
No Calvinist could desire anything more than that such a statement be 
taken seriously, that is, that its implications be worked out consistently. 
A few pages later appear still more amazing passages: ‘‘I wonder if it would 
not even be compatible with the doctrine of Saint Thomas to say that in a 
sense the existence of God as known by us is not identical with His existence 
as believed by us... I would like to know at what moment St. Thomas 
thought himself authorized in amputating the very beginning of the 
Apostles’ Creed? Actually, for him, to believe in God is to believe that 
He, Who can be known, or indeed Whose existence and attributes are 
known, is also He of Whom everything else can only be believed. There is 
then a way of attaining the existence of God by faith from which no demon- 
stration can dispense, since this background of mystery is in continuity 
with our act of faith in the existence of God, in an essentially different way 


than it can be with our knowledge of His existence’’ (pp. 70f.). ‘‘There is 
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reason, consequently, for wondering if the rational knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God, though it deals with the same God, can do away with the 
simple act of faith, which embraces at one sweep all that we can know of 
God and all that we have to believe of Him; since a deficiency in the cogni- 
tion of simple things is simply not to attain them at all” (p. 72). When 
Gilson arrives at this point, one is inclined to question whether he has not 
granted to Professor Lecerf virtually that which the Reformed theologian 
claimed for faith, namely stability. If the last principle as to the cognition 
of simple things holds, then how is a natural theology at all possible? If we 
are not to amputate the beginning of the Apostles’ Creed, then what 
becomes of Gilson’s distinctions as to acts of faith and articles of faith? 
Professor Gilson has evidently taken a position which bristles with diffi- 
culties, or rather, with contradictions. 

At times Gilson goes so far in his reaction from intellectualism as to 
sense the need of a distinctively Christian methodology and starting point. 
Speaking of the necessity that the church teach its own metaphysics, he 
says, ‘‘Here is a battle in which we ought to take part, but we are beaten 
before we start if we agree to fight as do our adversaries. To do so is to 
eliminate or suppress from our method of philosophizing everything which, 
by rendering it Christian, can help in rendering it true” (pp. 73f.). The 
conclusion of the chapter reads, ‘‘For the pilgrims that we are, it is hardly 
probable that natural theology can set itself up as the ‘preamble of faith’ 
without taking account of the faith of which it desires to be the preamble... 
In short, let this science be ours, but let us not say that we owe it only to 
ourselves... A Catholic natural theology is therefore possible for the 
intellect assisted by the divine Word which dispels the darkness and shields 
it from vanity” (p. 81). 

This attempt of Gilson to Augustinize Thomism is very attractive. Let 
no one be deceived, however. While he claims to do justice to both nature 
and grace, the nature which is commended is depraved nature, so long as 
the natural theology of which depraved nature is capable is exalted. 
Moreover, all that is attributed to grace in words is denied in fact, so long 
as an interpretation of nature by the regenerate consciousness on the basis 
of the principles of special revelation is left out of consideration. We may 
marvel at the gifts of grace bestowed on Professor Gilson, while we regret 
that his philosophical insight and painstaking scholarship are devoted toa 
cause so evil as that which he represents. Passages as pathetic as those on 
pages 78 and 119 indicate the embarrassment of the situation in which he 
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is placed. Strange it is that he should appeal to Pascal and Malebranche, 
both of whom for their Augustinian tendencies have been discredited 
in the church of Rome as a whole, and especially in strict Thomistic 
circles. Augustinianism can never come to her rights in the Roman Catholic 
church. Should Gilson approach the doctrines of grace as taught by the 
Bishop of Hippo more nearly, and apply them to the field of Christian 
philosophy more consistently, his end would also be that of Jansenius, 
of Luther, and of Calvin. 
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